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THE COVER: Everyday village 
dress in Rajasthan. Handwoven 
yellow odhani over head of 
woman in foreground is deco- 
rated with hand-blocked bor- 
der. Red skirt on figure at 
upper right is resist dyed, block 
printed cotton. Other skirts are 
Indian mill cottons, as are 
blouses. Arm bands and brace- 
lets are silver or lac. Photo: 
John Ross, courtesy Asia Society. 


Published bi-monthly and copy- 
right 1959, by Craft Horizons, 
Inc., trade-mark reg. applied 
for, 29 W. S3rd Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Phone: Circle 
7-0022. Aileen O. Webb, Presi- 
dent; Leslie Okin, Treasurer. 
Published in conjunction with the 
American Craftsmen’s Council. 
Price: 75 cents a single copy; 
four dollars a year. Second 
class postage paid at New York, 
N. Y. Printed in the United 
States of America. The com- 
plete contents of each issue of 
Craft Horizons is indexed in 
the Art Index, available in pub- 
lic libraries. Microfilm edition 
available to libraries and indi- 
viduals from University Micro- 
films, 313 North First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


This all-India issue is primarily the work of New York craftsman and photo-journalist Oppi 
Untracht, who has spent the past two years in India on Fulbright fellowships photographing crafts 
in preparation for a book on the subject. Culled from over 100 pictures Untracht sent from India, 
almost everything shown is being made in India today. The full-color pictures, available to us 
through the generosity of the Asia Society, were taken by New York photographer John Ross and 
by Elizabeth Bayley Willis of Seattle, both of whom were recently in India. 

About two years ago, representatives of over 80 nations sat down together to tackle a problem 
that is one of the anomalies of the present world situation: the fact that the peoples of two vast 
groups of countries—those of the West and those of the East—have only a fragmentary and dis- 
torted idea of each other. 

The representatives were attending the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization's Ninth General Conference. The result of their deliberations was the launching of 
a ten-year effort by UNESCO and its member states called “a Major Project on Mutual Apprecia- 
tion of Eastern and Western Cultural Values.” 

Said UNESCO: “The idea is becoming accepted in our time that no culture should impose 
itself on another culture, far less destroy it. Dialogue between nations is the dialogue of cultures 
penetrated by mutual respect of each other’s values. In the past, so long as the idea of the funda- 
mental equality of nations was not fully accepted, interest in the cultural values of distant peoples 
was frequently confined to curiosity about exotic or picturesque objects. The changing ideas formed 
by a people with regard to foreign cultural values are an indication of the spirit of a culture and 
the values claimed by it during its various periods.” 

UNESCO notes that ‘the natural play of the instruments of cultural diffusion at present favors 
a current of exchanges running chiefly from West to East and says: “A special effort is therefore 
needed, first of all, to spread among the general public in the West a more complete and more 
satisfactory knowledge of the cultural values of Asia and Africa.” 

It is in the spirit of UNESCO's major project that we bring this issue to you. 
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Representing the finest 
contemporary jewelry 
by leading artists of 
two continents. 


good design 


is timeless 


Unique wedding ond 
engagement rings .. . 
Custom work—redesigning. 
ANT A 
, oF Vey, 


” © 


design in jewelry 


Located in the heart of 
downtown San Francisco 


The place to shop for 
presents to take home 











Handcrafted cups (2” x 3'4"h.). From the famous Mashiko 

Kilns in Japan—a folk art originated during the Kaei Period 

(1848-1853 A.D.)—for sake, fruit juices or short summer drinks 
—$5.50 the set of six postpaid. 


ARTISANS 


1122 South University 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 





THE “NILUS” 


Jack-type folding loom 
available in five different 
widths. 





Ask for free 


catalogue. 











Sterling & Pure Silver, ‘Karat Golds, 
Special Bronze, Nickel Silver 

Gold Filled & Sterling Find- 

ings, Spun Copper 

Dishes, Copper, 

Brass, Pewter 


Supplied in 


Sheet & Silver & Gold 


Solder & Fluxes 
Write for Free Price List 
Send 75¢ for Illustrated Book C 
Tumbled Stones & Accessories 
T. B. Hagstoz & Son 


709 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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CALENDAR 


Arkansas 
PRAIRIE GROVE. Sept. 2-6. 7th Outdoor Art-Craft Fair, sponsored by the 
Council of Ozark Artists and Craftsmen, at Battlefield Park. 


California 
Los aANcEeLes. Thru Aug. 9. Art of Ancient Maya at Los Angeles 


County Museum 

Connecticut 

cumrorp. July 23-25. Guilford Craft Fair on the Green 

SHARON. Aug. 22-Sept. 11. Pre-Columbian Art (‘collection of John 
Wise) at Playhouse Gallery. 


District of Columbia 
dug. 21-Sept. 25. 7th International Ceramic Show at Smithsonian 


Kentucky 
LoursviLte. Thru July 31. Shaker Craftsmanship (Smithsonian) at 


J. B. Speed Art Museum. 

Maine 

uiperty. July 6-25. Pottery by Kenneth Quick at Haystack Mountain 
School of Crafts 

Maryland 

HAGERSTOWN. Thru Aug. 16. Fulbright Designers (Smithsonian) at 
Washington County Museum of Fine Arts. 

Massachusetts 

noston. Thru July 25. Mosaics by David Holleman at Botolph Group. 
campBriwee. Thru summer. Finland's Designs at Design Research. 
Michigan 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS. Thru Sept. 2! 
Work at Cranbrook Academy of Art Galleries. 

HARTLAND. July > Mary M. Atwater Memorial Conference, 


sponsored by the Michigan League of Handweavers, at Waldenwoods. 


Annual Exhibition of Student 


Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS. Thru July 31. Contemporary Indian Crafts (Smith- 


sonian) at Walker Art Center 
Missouri 
st. tours. July 15-Sept. 15. British Artist-Craftsmen (Smithsonian) 
at City Art Museum of St. Louis 
New Hampshire 
purnHaM. July 28-AMug. 16. Ceramics by John Dunn at Sharon Art 
Center 
citrorp. Aug. 4-8. 26th Craftsmen’s Fair, sponsored by the League 
of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, at Belknap Mt. Recreation Area 
New Mexico 
SANTA FE. At the Museum of International Folk Art 
Thru Aug. 28. 5th Annual Sales-Exhibition of Contemporary New 
Mexico Crafts 
Thru Sept 


New York 


conninc. Thru Sept. 15. Glass 1959 at The Corning Museum of Glass. 


Popular Arts of Colonial New Mexico 


iTHACA. Aug. 20-22. 6th Annual York State Craft Fair, sponsored by 
The York State Craftsmen, at Ithaca College 

New york city. Thru July 15. Stained Glass by Jean-Jacques Duval 
at The House of Living Judaism. 

Thru Aug. Art of paper folding at Cooper Union Museum 

Thru Aug. Group Exhibition at Bertha Schaefer Gallery 

Thru Aug. 16. Recent Sculpture USA at Museum of Modern Art 
Thru Aug. 30. Forms From Israel (AFA?! at Museum of Contempo 
rary Crafts 

fug. 3-24. Today's Religious Art (AFA) at The Contemporaries 
fug. 15-Sept. 22. Shaker Craftsmanship (Smithsonian) at Design 
Center for Interiors 

Thru Sept. 13. Stone Sculpture from Mexico, Museum Primitive Art 
utica. July 11-19. Outdoor Utica Arts Festival at Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute 

Ohio 

crncinnatt. Thru Sept. 1. Contemporary Swedish Folk Art at Con- 


temporary Arts Center. 





Oregon 
PORTLAND. Thru Sept. 15. Creative Craftsmen of the Northwest at 


Oregon Ceramic Studio 


Pennsylvania 
EAST stROUpsBURG. July 24-26. 12th Annual Craftsman Fair, sponsored 


by the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, at State Teachers College. 


Tennessee 
GATLINBURG. July 27-3]. 12th Annual Craftsman’s Fair of the Southern 


Highlands at Civic Center. 
Virginia 
virginia BeEacH. July 10-13. Virginia Beach Art Association’s 4th 


Annual Broadwalk Art Show. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


INTERNATIONAL 

7TH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CERAMIC ARTS, sponsored by 
the Kiln Club of Washington at the Smithsonian Institution, Aug. 21- 
Sept. 25, is composed of three sections: 1) displays of work of foreign 
craftsmen; 2) competitive showing of work of invited American crafts- 
men and 3) competitive exhibit of local craftsmen from Virginia, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia. Deadline for entries in local 
show Aug. 8. Categories: pottery including tiles, enamels, stained 
glass, ceramic sculpture. Jury for local show. Entry fee: $3 per cate- 
gory with a maximum of five pieces in each. Entry blanks from 
Emma Lou Brady, 5607 Greentree Road, Bethesda, Maryland. 


NATIONAL 

FIBER, CLAY AND METAL competition for American craftsmen spon 
sored by the Saint Paul Gallery and School of Art, Nov. 15-Dec. 23. 
Accepted pieces will tour thereafter. Open competition in the media of 
ceramics, metal, jewelry, weaving, decorated textiles, wood and 
enamels. Entry fee. $2,500 in prizes and purchases. Jury: Charles 
Nagel, Hilda Reiss, Anni Albers, John Paul Miller and Edwin Scheier 
Closing date for entries Oct. 15. For further information write: Fiber, 
Clay and Metal, c/o Saint Paul Gallery and School of Art, 476 
Summit Avenue, Saint Paul 2, Minnesota. 


CONTEMPORARY HAND WEAVING it! sponsored by the University of 
Nebraska Art Galleries and the Lincoln Weaver's Guild, Oct. 11- 
Nov. 8. A selection of items will tour museums for a year. Classifica- 
tions: upholstery and drapery textiles; clothing textiles; decorative 
and utilitarian textiles; and experimental weaving. Each entrant 
entitled to four entries within these classifications. Cash awards. Jury 
consists of Anna Kang. Cleveland Institute of Art, and Thomas Tibbs, 
director of the Museum of Contemporary Crafts (N.Y.C.). Entry fee 
$4. Deadline for entry blanks Sept. 1; entries Sept. 15. For further 
information: Contemporary Hand Weaving II], University of Nebraska 
Art Galleries, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


REGIONAL 

6TH ANNUAL KANSAS DESIGNER-CRAFTSMAN show at the University 
of Kansas, Nov. 8-Dec. 4. Open to those who have resided in Kansas 
for a minimum of one year and residents of greater Kansas City, Mo. 
Work eligible: ceramics, jewelry, silversmithing, enameling, textiles, 
furniture, sculpture and mosaics. Prizes total $800. Entry fee: $3. 
Entry blanks will be sent upon request to Marjorie Whitney, Dept. 
of Design, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


CRAFTSMAN’S EXPOSITION 


ASHEVILLE. N. C. 3 WA Pian to 


CITY 
AUG. 
y 
24-28 Mo 
1959 
Authentic Hand Crafts 
of the Southeast 


For Free Folder, Write: 

CRAFTSMAN 'S EXPOSITION \ 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ASHEVILLE. NORTH CAROLINA 


i . 


praceful | 


" hand-turned, beautifully crafted candle 
sticks in solid walnut or cherry. Create your 
own imaginative arrangements or use in pairs 
ideal for gifts. Add 35¢ postage for mail orders 
$11. %each 9%’ $ 7.00 each 
99 each 7%" 5.50 each 
7Meach 6” 5.00 each 
Dripless candles in pure beeswax and ten dec 
abies 10” $1.10 p 15” $1.30 pair 


-* AMERICA 


CATALOG ad 


—— House 


32 East 52nd Street 
@ New York 20,N. Y 
Plaza 3-0839 


{ 


rator colors 





for jewelers 
silversmiths 


and school workshops 


professional quality tools & supplies 


send for catalog #60 


sK ALLCRAFT root & suppty company, inc. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 











SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


e 
20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 
8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on ‘2 Ib. tubes. 
2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 
We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 


mercial weaving. 
(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 

















Here you see Marguerite Wildenhain, master 
potter, surveying some of her latest work. Now 
read her book, just published: 


POTTERY: 


FORM 
AND 
EXPRESSION 


Every craftsman and crafts teacher will wish to have this 
book. In it, Marguerite Wildenhain discusses the problems 
of form and expression that confront the ceramist. Her 
profound understanding of these problems will be of 
value to craftsmen in all media. 


One of America’s leading potters, trained at the famous 
Bauhaus in Germany, Mrs. Wildenhain in this book con- 
veys the very essence of whot it is to be a creative crofts- 
man 


In POTTERY: FORM AND EXPRESSION there are 96 plates 
including a large number of rarely reproduced pots from 
the best European collections 


To receive your copy, fill out the order form below 
and return with your remittance to AMERICAN 
CRAFTSMEN’S COUNCIL, 29 West 53rd St., New York. 


“ t let O f POTTERY: FORM 
AND EXPRESSION by rguerite Wildenhain at 
$4.50 a copy. (Only $4.00 for met rs of the American 


Name 
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LETTERS 


Sirs: 

After surveying the award winners at the recent Wichita Decorative 
Arts Exhibit, 1959, it is evident that our national exhibits must in- 
corporate instructions to their jurors on ethical manners and methods 
of jurying. This 1959 exhibit is reminiscent of the Miami National of 
1957 when Peter Voulkos was juror and awards were presented to his 
students exhibiting. 

Arthur Ames, the head of the design department at the Los Angeles 
County Art Institute was a juror this year at Wichita. Peter Voulkos, 
John Mason, Larry Shep and Henry Takemoto were four persons re- 
ceiving top awards, out of a possible eight, that could be given for 
ceramics. All of the above named are or have been colleagues or stu- 
dents at the Los Angeles County Art Institute until very recently. 
Several share a workshop together. 

It is not the worth of the award pieces that might be in question 
but the methods juries of these national shows employ in choosing 
award recipients. May I, as one individual, suggest that the following 
instructions be obligatory to any juror when accepting jury service 
on any competitive exhibit: 

Jurying by secret ballot. Jurors not to discuss esthetic merits 

with each other but only to instruct in the technical aspects to 

be viewed: 

Jurors not allowed to judge for awards objects submitted by 

colleagues, students or teachers attending schools where they 

themselves instruct; 

Every catalogue issued by an exhibit to contain the initials of 

jurors printed beside accepted items to indicate each juror’s 

choi es; 

All awards decided by unanimous vote of the jury and no 

coercive action to be undertaken by any juror against another 

It is accepted knowledge that the national craft exhibits choose 
their forthcoming jurors from past award winners. Would it not be 
wiser to have jurors chosen by a more democratic method than we 
have experienced in recent years? If the current practice is con 
tinued, every national exhibit in the future will have jurors giving 
awards to their friends and students in a constant round of mutual 
approbation 

Let us not make farcical what should be honest, ethical com- 
petitive exhibits. If something is not undertaken to eliminate this 
practice of “giving” by these few then our exhibits will deteriorate 
into insignificant side-shows and serious craftsmen will refuse to 


submit 
JOEL E. EDWARDS 


Hollyu ood 


irs 
You may be interested to know that 1 made the silver cigarette box 
pictured on page 36 of the May-June issue 
Your editorial in the recent issue is excellent. Of course | am 
pleased that you praise several of my favorite books! 
VIRGINIA W CUTE 


University of Pennsylvania 


Sirs 
The commentaries on the French tapestries, while | do respect the 
opinions of such gifted people, “left me cold.” One of them mentions 
textures and this leads me to conclude the following about crafts 
generally 
In my two years stay in the U.S., I have become heartily sick 
of that word “texture.” It’s getting to be like “meaningful” and 
‘creative,” those other two overplayed words. Wherever one looks, 
on the whole, one sees brown or grayish ceramic or textile objects, 
all of which have “texture.” How about more color, and a little 
more imaginative exuberance? In some Western cultures, we seem 
to have become scared of these qualities as being too primitive and 
unsophisticated 
My general impression of much I see, is just plain coldness 
GERTRUDE AGRANAT 
New York City 


“irs 

The rich illustrations in CRAFT HORIZONS have their sources in all 
countries all over the world. My students to whom I showed all 
copies sent to me were very interested. | think very few people 
resign once they are subscribers of the magazine. I thank you for 
your kindly invitation to subscribe but it is impossible for me to 


send the fee 
R. KRZYWIEC 


Poland 





COUNTERCUES 


Handwoven summer bags in a 


variety of styles and colors by 
craftsmen of the Southern High- 
lands $3.50; 


string purse also comes in gold 


Tote bags: draw- 
or silver, $4.50; envelope purse 
in heavy white with silver, $1.35. 
Gatlinburg, 


Arrowcraft Shop, 


Tennessee 


Fused colored glass rooster set 
near your window will color your 
light. By Priscilla Porter. $15 
Craftsmen’s Fair, 362 Third Ave- 


nue, N.Y. 


. 
"a, 


Sculptured drop earrings in 
silver or gold plate are made by 
jeweler Olaf Skoogfors at the 
remarkably inexpensive price of 





$19. Exclusively at Design Cor- 
ner, 298 


Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania. 


Levering Mill 


Indian temple sculpture in cast 
brass is reproduced at a spectacu- 
lar price for availability to Amer 
icans who stay home. inches 
high, $2.50. Bob Jaffe, 190 West 
ith Street, N.Y. 

Drapery linen silk-screened by 
Sylvia von Hagen with motif de- 
from the art of Mochica 


Figures of war- 


rived 
culture in Peru 
riors are 24 inches high in brown 
and beige. Fabric is 52 inches 
wide, $12.50 a yard. At Brooklyn 
Brooklyn, N.Y 


Museum Shop, 


Road, 


Jowelry Joachorsa 


Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 


Finest collections available sent on 30 day approval. 
Pay only for what you keep. 

Expertly cut and lished, these beautiful imported 
gems ore perfect for rings, bracelets, pendants, ear- 
rings, etc. Students will gain experience in evaluating 
precious stone selection from these groups. Available 
are assortments of selected groups, sizes and cuts of 
TOPAZ, GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETC. 


50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


OHll BARRY” 


Importers of Precious Stones 


DEPT. A., POST OFFICE BOX 15, DETROIT 31, MICH. 
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Enamel Powder 


Paasche Spraying 
Equipment 


Dremel Power Tools 
LL&L Kilns 
Enameled Steel Tiles 
Findings & Chain 


Hotpak Kilns 


(0 SOrErLe BORD FO bee oor 
Oe 


Glass Ice Colors 


Enameling Accessories 





a single source... . 


NEW ... for Enamelers ... Ceramists .. . Glass Decorators! 


Select your needs at leisure from our new, fully-illustrated cata- 


log. We offer a full line .. . low prices 


. fast shipment. Mail coupon today for your Free Catalog! 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 
Dept. CH—1539 Deerfield Road 
Highland Park, Illinois 


Th Cc. Th Co.—Dept. CH 
1539 Deerfield Road 


Highland Park, Illinois 





Please rush your FREE CATALOG of enamels and enameling supplies 


NAME - 


ADDRESS - 
SS STATE 








WEAVING GUILDS | CRAFT NEWS 
and STUDY GROUPS INDIA is participating in the Chicago International Fair (until July 18) 


with one of the most comprehensive exhibits of its exports, including 
crafts, ever brought to the U.S. It has six sections devoted to India’s 


SOMETHING NEW? five-year plans and community development projects. 
IDEAS FOR PROGRAMS? chores. Young English woman based im Paria, Carol Coghill, (46 Roe 


Dombaste) is raising funds for a factory in Austria turning out furni- 
ture designed by top Danish designers like Arne Jacobsen and em- 


Write before August first ploying Hungarian refugees still clogging Austrian refugee camps 


THE YARN DEPOT INC NORWEGIAN craft center has recently been opened within the walls 
; “ of the medieval section of Frederikstad, 60 miles south of Oslo. 

545 Sutter St. San Francisco, Calif. Founded by industrialist Per Tannum, a dozen workshops are in 
operation where young craftsmen are making excellent furniture, 

ceramics, weaving, screen printed fabrics, tapestry, blown glass, sil- 


verware, jewelry, enameling and marquetry. The furniture shops 
specialize in the production of handmade models from designers’ on- 








Thirtieth Annual Sessions paper designs for mass production. There are plans for some of the 


other shops to do prototype model making for industry. 
PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS | MUSEUM of Glass will be dedicated this month as first of 14 buildings 


; of the projected Museum Ha'aretz, an archaeological museum for 
Penland, North. Carolina Tel Aviv. The new building will house the late Dr. Walter Moses’s 
collection of ancient glass, regarded as one of the world’s finest 
SUMMER SESSIONS: June 22—July 11 
July 13—Avuguet | 
August 3-22 


excellent instruction in Hand Weaving 


A STORY to send shivers up the spines of weavers everywhere is this 
one from Stockholm. Young weaver, Ulla Tollerz (cRarr HORIZONS, 
March/April 1958, p. 14) had spent the past two years completing a 
Gobelin-type open weave. Her masterpiece, it was to have been sold 


Increased summer faculty for 
Pottery, Metalcrafts, including Metal Enameling and Lapidary, Silk 


Screen, and ao number of other Related Crofts 
to a museum but was lent for exhibition in a Swedish craft show 


Comfortable living quarters 
Becutiful countryside in Nerth Cereline’s vacation lend The man installing the show, unable to find a space big enough for 
euriryul cov y™ ' 
her weaving—cut it in two down the middle 





Write for Catalog 








U.S. CRAFT exhibit to tour Italy and other European countries 
under U.S. Information Agency aegis beginning March 1960 is being 
prepared by the Saint Paul Gallery and School of Art, St. Paul, 
CERAMICS «+ METALCRAFTS Minnesota. Some 75 leading American craftsmen are being invited 
to participate; 50 others will be drawn from the open national 


WOODWORKING « TEXTILES biennial competition, Fiber, Clay and Metal 





AMERICA HOUSE will move into magnificent new quarters in a re 
modeled brownstone this October at 44 West 53rd Street, New York 
City, across from the Museum of Contemporary Crafts. The shop 
will feature more display area than the present one, including a small 
court for architectural ceramics. It will go into “wholesale in limited 
editions” for craftsmen wanting this type of service, and it plans to 


For the Designer-Craftsman, the Designer-Technician with 
Industry, and the Crafts Teacher and Administrator. A.A.S., 
B.F.A., M.F.A., and “Junior Year Abroad” programs. Dis- 
tinguished faculty, excellent equipment, professional envi- 
ronment. Sommer Workshops. Accredited. Write for catalog. 


develop merchandise to meet special needs, emphasizing custom 
SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN orders. A reduction in consignment selling is scheduled, and all 

yieces for sale at the shop will have to pass a jury. This will also 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY aie tis tae acta Gales eiedaaenn. chic Gilt Gomi ave 


offices in the building 








DAVID CAMPBELL, architect and ACC president, received an hon 


orary doctorate at commencement exercises of the University of New 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL *="=~=" 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS FELLOWSHIPS “to further the development of scholars and artists” 





Established 1876. Professional training with diploma offered by the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, while 

course in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 

Ar Scholarships. Catalog. B.F.A. and not exactly going begging, are not going to craftsmen (Cleveland 

BS. in grented by Tufts University glass craftsman Edris Eckhardt holding the only one this year) 
Trouble, says the Foundation, is mainly lack of craft applicants for 


e JEWELRY the awards. For 1960's fellowships, applications must reach the 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 17, by October 15 


. GRAPHIC ARTS Foundation at 
© SILVERSMITHING CITED last month by the Philadelphia Museum College of Arts for “the 


distinction they have brought their professions” were the following: 
e 2 
CERAMICS Harry Bertoia, sculpture and furniture designer; Bonnie Cashin, 


Day end Evening Scheel fashion designer; Henry F. DuPont, founder of the Winterthur Mu 
seum; Leo Lionni, art director of Fortune; Just Lunning, president 


RUSSELL T. SMITH : of Georg Jensen, Inc., artist-author Gyorgy Kepes, professor at M.LT.; 


Head of School Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, founder of American Craftsmen’s Council 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS (continued on page 49) 
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MARKETING YOUR CRAFT 
by NORBERT NELSON 


SELLING BY DIRECT MAIL 


So you'd like to sell your craft production by mail order. The num- 
ber of small firms doing so effectively can be measured by the number 
and consistency of mail order-type ads appearing in the shelter maga- 
zines. This is a complex branch of marketing but there are books 
on it. A good one is Irvin Graham's How to Sell Mail Order. 

At its best, a mail order item is an exclusive one or at least an 
item not generally available at retail. Most craft products fall into 
this category, of course. The item should be one that can be sent 
through the mails or otherwise shipped economically and, ideally, 
it must have broad appeal within the market you sell. Above all, it 
must be in character with what you are trying to achieve. 

Having selected a product worthy of mail order, decide where to 
present it—in adman’s terms, select your media. While other types 
of mail order operators may choose anything from transportation car 
cards to TV, the craftsman might do best examining magazine costs 
and possibly Sunday newspaper supplements. Two publications in 
your library can help you. Standard Rate and Data will provide you 
with pertinent information on costs, publication dates and addresses 
of your closest media representatives; ABC Reports will give you some 
insight into the character and type of circulation of major magazines. 

The preparation of an ad includes many things of a technical na- 
ture. Effective mail order copy and illustration is best left to a pro- 
fessional. Small ads can be productive if properly conceived and 
executed but the preparation of a really effective one calls for a lot 
of skill. It must be brief yet attract attention and have sufficient 
appeal to solicit positive action. The goal of such an ad is a sale, 
not beautiful prose and art. An advertising agency familiar with 
mail order work will handle the mechanical preparation of the ad, 
placing the ad in a magazine for you and give you invaluable advice 
that will save you far more than the customary 15% commission on 
costs—and offer you a much better chance of success. Don't be em- 
barassed about approaching an agency with a small budget, but pick 
one that knows its mail order business. 

Contrary to popular belief, mail order can stimulate retail business. 
A brief line of type in your ad to indicate that “dealer inquires are 
invited” may find you some retail store business. However, if you 
intend to sell the same or a similar item through retailers, be sure 
your mail-order price is sufficiently high to allow a full dealer mark- 
up (generally double the wholesale price). 

Pricing is less exact in mail ordering than in areas where a trade 
markup is predetermined. Your cost of advertising becomes the cost 
of preparing and running an ad, plus the cost of a follow-up mailing 
if any,.added to the cost of ualion, packing and mailing an item. 
The difference between this sum and the price is your profit. A 
popular price range for mail order selling in the crafts is $5 to $10. 

You can skip magazine advertising, of course, and go right into 
direct mail circulation with a simple catalog, though it’s better to 
wait until you have accumulated a mailing list from the people who 
inquire in response to your ads. An inexpensive offset printed catalog, 
however, will prove a good investment. More people will respond to 
your ad asking for a catalog than will order merchandise and, with 
proper promotional literature you have a second chance to fan their 
interest into a sale. When doing a catalog, check every detail of the 
proposed book with your postmaster; small changes often equal 
important postage savings. 

Instead of waiting to accumulate your own mailing list, there is 
always the possibility of “renting” an account list from a local store. 

Plan your mail order campaign with a view toward selling in the 
most active seasons for your craft (magazine space costs the same 
at any season). Keep records to tell you which items sell, which 
types and sizes of ad sell them most economically, which media delivers 
best per dollar spent and which months are most profitable for you. 
The inclusion of a “key” in your ad via item numbers or a depart- 
ment number in your address or a catalog number will help to tell 
you where your business is coming from if you plan to run more than 
one ad per season. Analyzing and constant re-evaluation of results 


will help accumulate information on which to build your business. 





meee EMI- PRECIOUS GEMS—EXOTIC MATERIALS 
7 jant African Porcupine Quills. 20 for $1.00. 
a Idols from Teotihvacan. Masks & heads, crude, 
“ curious, authentic, no two alike. 1" to 2°. $3 ea. 
, Elephant ivory. Asstd. chunks, VYe-lb. $1.75 
Dried seahorses. Beautiful & droll, ite mes", 3 for $1.00 





ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY $ 





GOOD NEWS FOR TEACHERS!! Approval selections of gem- 
stones. Only $1 ea. Send for consignment or details 


Gem caging kit. 2 prs. pliers, rough gems, silver wire, chain, 
findings, directions, complete $5. See inside back cover 


2314 Black star sapphires. Genuine precious gems. Big, beautiful, mysterious cab- 
ochons showing strong asterism. %” long. Rare bargain. Only $12.50 ea 


We pay postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost. 


Treasure package. 30-50 ass’d. rough, colorful, crystalline gems, \%" to %” only $1 
Previous Weed Sampler. Blocks & slabs, Congo & macassar ebony; amarinth; lignum 
vitae; coco-bolo, koromundel; tropical rosewood. All labelled, 5 ibs. asst’d. $7.50. 


_ Send 25¢ for world’s most fascinating catalog 
Order today! Your money back if not highly delighted 


SAM KRAMER ees apt ay Rg es 
Wool & 
Worsted 
COLORAMA in Yarns 


‘for BEST RESULTS use the correct type of yarn 


PERSIAN WORSTED YARNS, SMYRNA 
YARNS, PAT RUG YARN 
for 
TAPESTRIES * PETIT POINT * RUGS 
NEEDLECRAFT * WEAVING 

Over 250 colors with more than five 

shade variations to each color. 
(Samples on request) 








If not available at your local dealer write: 
PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 


312 EAST 95th STREET 


Dept. C, 
New York 28, N. Y 





TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 





Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Kilns & enameling supplies, Pewter, Copper & 
Sterling sheets, wires & circles, Silversmithing, Leather 
craft, Chains, Tubing, Gold filled wire & Sheet. 





ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN. 











Want to do some DECORATIVE ENGRAVING 
without long tedious hours of practice? 


TRY STAMP ENGRAVING 


Use any polished jewelry metal such 
as Silver, Gold, Copper, Aluminum, etc. 


Basic set of 9 tools with Tool Rack and 
Book of Instructions including Design 
Template and Transfer Paper 


All for only $9.95 plus postage 
Separate tools 70¢ to $1.25 ea. 


Instruction Booklet “Stamp Engraving” $1.50 ea. 


R. & B. ART-CRAFT CO. 


11019 K So. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
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THE LIVERY OF FREEDOM 


One of the epic struggles of our time was India’s winning of her 
inde pe nde nee Success was in great measure a consequence of 
Vahatma Gandhi's doctrine of non-violence—at the philosophic 
and economic core of which had been found, of all things, an 
ancient hand craft 

Sweeping the nation, uniting masses of people of all levels 
of society in a common cause, Gandhi's revival of handspun 
handwoven cloth called khadi dramatically defied mercantile 
exploitation of India—most vividly manifested for Gandhi in 
the great English cotton mills that had made enormous profits 
flooding Indian bazaars with cheap fabrics woven in England of 
raw materials previously imported from India. Gandhi urged 
the people to demonstrate their faith in his nationalist move 
ment by making and wearing khadi in outright boycott of the 
production of these mills. Once it got under way, the spinning 
and weaving of the cloth actually provided occupation for an 
overwhelming majority of India’s agriculturally oriented mil 
lions who had previously been forced into idleness six months 
of the year owing to a lack of any supplementary occupation 

“Khadi connotes the beginning of the economic freedom and 
wrote Gandhi in 194] ™ a 


determination to find all the necessaries of life inside India, and 


equality of all in the country 


that too through the labour and intellect of villagers . . . Khadi 
is, therefore, ultimately, in the poetic expression of Jawaharlal 
Vehru, ‘the livery of India’s freedom.’ 

The success of khadi re sounde d through all of India’s cratts 
{ national resolve to preserve those that were dying out, to 
revive those for which a spark of technical and artistic mastery 
could still be uncovered, affected vast areas of a basically hand 
craft economy. Whole families, whole communities, whol: 
castes of craftsmen got a new lease on life 

“Me use a Portuguese word caste for want of an alternative.” 
John Irwin has explained,* “but it tends to misrepresent Indian 
cratt organization, having as it does other irrelevant meanings 
md assoctations The Indian caste system, as u affects the 
cralts. combines features of both tribal and guild organization 
lt would be difhcult to imagine any craft system more calcu 
lated to encourage specialization and the accumulation of 
hereditary skills In some respects, castes had functions com 
parable with the craft guilds of Europe. But whereas the latter 
lasted only hundreds of years, Indian caste conventions have 
survived for thousands Even physique has changed hy oc) 6frierny 
generations of specialized craftsmanship. This was tragically 
demonstrated in the 19th century, when tens of thousands of 
Indian workers were thrown out of work by the competition o/ 
the power loom and found that their hands were unfit for any 
other manual occupation {s a result they starved, and their 
deaths are recorded in the famous minutes of Governor-General 
Lord Bentinck, which began: ‘The bones of cotton weavers are 
bleaching the plains of India 

u ith India’s freedom, a concerted effort was be gun to halt 
the disintegration of her crafts and give craftsmen a legitimate 
place in the country’s economy by helping them to help them 


selves to meet fast-changing conditions To improve production 


published by the Vu 


*in the excellent Textiles and Ornaments 
seum of Modern Art, 1956 


and promote sales in India and abroad, the government set up 
in 1952 its All-ndia Handicrafts Board, Handloom Board, 
and its Khadi and Village industries Board. 

lt did so fully aware of the aspirations of 380,000,000 Indians 
for industrialization and the consequent longed-for improvement 
in living standards. But by putting primary emphasis on sel} 
sufficiency, placing men and machines in careful balance, India 
has made progress; she had increased her national income 18 
per cent by 1956, the target date of her first five-year plan. The 
surplus of manpower in India is so incomprehensibly enormous, 
however, that industrialization must be approached with utmost 
caution. It is as simple—and appalling—as this: building fac 
tories that replace skilled hand labor with machines can mean 
starvation for the workers replac ed. 

Fine cotton and silk yarns used in the magnificent fabrics 
that handweavers in India have woven for millennia were for- 
merly spun by hand. Fine spinning has nearly died out, and 
thus these yarns are no longer obtainable except from the re 
maining big fabric mills. The mills, however, are seldom able 
to produce enough to fulfill their own needs. A Ford Founda 
tion-sponsored design research team that toured India in 1958 
together with the Handloom Board's advisor, I 
cialist Elizabeth Bayley Willis, urged the government to set 


‘. de sign spe 


up some yarn spinning mills to supply the specific needs of 


India’s handweavers. 


Such projects as this would appear to be the kind that would 


lead to the most humane approach to India’s eventual indus 
trialization—continuing to take into account the requisules of! 
her hand craftsmen during a gradual change-over to machines 

Vo dream of India can encompass the realit The country 
is too huge, too heterogeneous—there are 14 basic languages 
numberless dialects. In 70,000 Indian villages the arts are in 
exorably interwoven into daily life, inseparable from religion 

Passed down through generations over the course of cen 
turies, a priceless quality permeates the hereditary crafts 
found all over India. It involves the direct touch of the facil 
hand of the craftsman, and it is this that humanizes the worl 
and evokes such a universally sympathetic response 

{ll Indian crafts fall into one of three principle categories 
none of which are contemporary design in the Western sens: 
since tradition is the guiding principle of all three: 1) true folk 
crafts—the unselfconscious things made for daily use, cooking 
pots, mats and some of the cloth; 2) religious crafts—clay fig 
urines, a great many pots and temple ornaments like hangings 
and metalwork ; 3) commercial crafts—a large part of the hand 
loom industry, most ornamental objects and Kashmir crafts 

In spue of the existence of India’s wonderful and justly 
world-famous sophisticated craft arts like her gold embroidered 
silks, in this pictorial survey the final selection of pictures 
turned out to be almost entirely hereditary folk crafts. Vividly 
florid or beautifully simple, these are vigorous arts, the most 
valid modern India has to offer. More and more of them are 
being seen in {me rica: their influe nce is felt on de sign 

In truth, India’s crafts today are enriching our Western cul 
ture in a measure far greater than might be expected of the 


trickle actually reaching our shores c.B 
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A FORCEFUL ART 


KAMALADEVI CHATTOPADHYAY 


Gandhi at his spinning wheel 


1 jan role of cottage industries in the 

economy of the Asian countries that 
are building up their industrial structure 
freedom has come to 


anew after their 


assume world-wide importance. Econo- 
mists all over the world have turned their 
vision and experience to this study. Sev- 
eral organizations in the United Nations 
like the FAO, UNTAO, ILO, have sec- 
tions that deal with the promotion and de- 
velopment of cottage industries; there is 
fair unanimity that the industrialization of 
the Asian 


through smaller industrial units. 


countries has to be largely 


In India the hand crafts have an im- 
portance all their own. They express the 
great tradition and cultural heritage of our 
which beauty and _ utility 


country from 


were never divorced, as in the present 


age. Every article turned out in former 
times was the creative expression of its 
maker and brought him the exaltation of 
fulfillment. No 


humble the 


matter how common its 


use, how surroundings, the 
article for use still had to be beautiful. 

In the peace and quiet seclusion of the 
countryside, the village community evolved 
a culture of its own out of the steady flow 
of its life and of nature around it. The 
community acted as a single personality 
because of the common integrated pattern 
of life, 


and burdens of life, to the common occa- 


responding to the common joys 


sions and landmarks that stood out in the 
flux of time and to the change of seasons. 
Out of a million colored strands of tradi- 
tion filled with song and verse, legend, 
myth and romance together with the sub- 
stance of the everyday life of the commu- 
nity, was woven a rich, creative and a 
forceful art. 

The craftsman had then an honored 
place in society. There was an affinity and 
kinship between him and his customer. He 
took pride in turning out his wares, while 
society observed a sense of duty and obli- 
gation to him, to see that he did not want, 
that he lived in dignity and self-respect. 

Then a foreign imperial rule was estab- 
lished in India. India became a base for 
the exploitation of raw materials. Gradu- 
ally our domestic arts and crafts deterior- 
ated and in time many disappeared. 

When India became free 12 years ago, 
the new Indian state found among the 
many problems before it, that of putting 
a stop to the final disintegration of hand 
crafts. An All-India Handicrafts Board 
was set up to advise the Government on 
the craft problems, particularly to improve 
and develop production and promote sales 
in India and abroad. 

The Board’s broad aim, through develop- 
ment, research and promotion, was the 
improvement of hand crafts with a fair 


return to the craftsman by means of a 


proper handcraft marketing organization. 

The development of hand crafts is en- 
tirely different from that of village indus- 
tries or small-scale industries. Crafts dif- 
fer from region to region, with traditional 
particular designs, 


ways of production, 


colors, shapes and so on. A single plan 
cannot be applied wholesale to the whole 
country. Craftsmen are scattered, some 
families here, some there. In certain cases, 
the craft is reduced to a few people who 
are lost in the interior villages and have 
to be sought out. 

factor in 
the development of While 


craftsmen still have the skill, many of the 


Designing is a fundamental 


hand crafts. 
traditional patterns which they use have 
become degenerate and crude due to the 
impact of many new forces. To meet this 
All-India Handicrafts Board 


has set up regional design centers, each 


situation the 


under the direction of an eminent artist. 
These aim at the preservation of some of 
the traditional forms, the creation of new 
designs and elimination of the present 
hybrid character of some of the present 
ones. There is a program for putting out 
albums of new designs for the guidance 
of craftsmen. 

One of the projects of the Board is a 
laboratory for research and revival in 
vegetable dyes and dye processes, as well 
as the standardization of typical Indian 
colors and the preparation of color cards 


shades. \ 


Indian hand-woven textiles is the disap- 


with the Indian tragedy of 
pearance of the soft and mellow vegetable 
shades and their rapid replacement by the 
harsh, raw chemical colors that are the 
result of aniline dyes used straight. 

In the field of fabrics one of the great 
achievements of the Board has been in 
reviving the old-style brocades of Gujerat 
in west-central India, where the traditional 
brocade of exquisite texture had almost 
disappeared. Equally important has been 
the center in Kanjeeveram in the south 
where some traditional sari designs have 
been revived or redesigned. 

Experimental work is also being done at 
the Pottery Craft Center in Bombay. This 
center has been mainly used for trying out 
clay mixes, improving tools, implements 
and kilns. The revival of the blue pottery 


that became famous during the Moghul 


period is another significant work of the 
Handicrafts Board. 


Indian toys and dolls have an important 


place in Indian hand crafts. The invasion 
of foreign toys and dolls, especially the 
cheap plastic -ones,. almost sounded the 
death knell of these precious articles of 
light wood or baked clay, cloth or papier 
maché. The Board has established training 
centers, as well as pilot production cen- 
ters, where typical Indian toys are made. 
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Besides its own centers, the Board has 
a major plan for setting up institutes for 
such important crafts as pottery, toys and 


dolls 
printing. It 


bamboo and cane, and dyeing and 


also proposes to set up u 


Central Development Center for experi 


ments with raw materials, designing of 
new tools, implements and small machines 

The Board attaches as much importance 
to the welfare of the craftsmen as to the 
techniques of production. The living and 
working conditions of many Indian crafts 


Board 


has therefore taken up a program of hous 


men are far from satisfactory. The 
ing and welfare 

On the marketing side, it has done con 
siderable spade work. For the first time a 
survey of the hand crafts on an all-India 
scale has been undertaken for the purpose 
Board aims at market 


ing both on inter-state levels 


of marketing. The 
as well as in 


foreign countries. Its policy is to encour 


age one central hand crafts emporium in 


each state, which would have a wholesals 


and export section 
An extension of the marketing is the 


export promotion. Realizing that export 


needs very speci ilized study and te« hnique 


the Board has 


largely meant for this purpose 


sponsored a corporation 


The Bos d 
has been convening meetings and confer- 


ences for discussing this important sub 


ject A market 


dian hand crafts has also been carried out 


research program for In 


in the | S. It is hoped, asa follow-up to 
this, that a team of American dealers will 
come to India 

As credit 
crucial problems in marketing, the Board 


constitutes one of the most 


tries to facilitate the supply of timely and 


adequate credit on reasonable terms at all 


levels of the crafts, so that productive 
effort is not hampered due to inadequacy 
of credit or its easy availability 


I he Board 


craft goods through publicity and exhibi- 


tries to popularize hand 
It has a mobile unit which takes ex- 


Normally 


ted each year to pro 


tions 
hibitions all over the country 
a single craft is sele 
vide a wide range ot ¢ xhibits on a national 
scale in that particular craft 

The Board has also organized a museum 
of hand crafts which is meant not so much 


old crafts 


for collecting and preserving 


is for encouraging the revival and reorien- 


tation of this precious Indian heritage. @ 
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WALL DECORATION 


Top: Interior wall painting in flower and bird 
motifs to celebrate harvest in village of 
Konarak Gop, in tne state of Orissa. Center: 
Detail of wall painting (left) Ganesh, god of 
wealth, and (right) Parvati, his mother. In 
Dharbanga District, North Bihar. 


Imaginative rendition of a skeleton, painted 
four feet high in white rice paste on mud wall 


of a village hut near Pipli, Orissa 


Wall paintings in “pithau.”’ white rice paste on “thau red clay. decorate interior and exterior walls throughout 
state of Orissa, particularly during January harvest. Photo on opposite page, police station in village of Hatasahi 
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CERAMICS 


Horses are a favorite motif in Indian ceramics. Left: From Puri, Orissa, horse and rider, 18", are made of terra cotta. Right: A Manasa pot of 


the same height is related to the intricate one on page 18. Thrown separately then joined, its color is black from reduction smoke firing. 








and the head of the goddess herseli: two outer rings are snakes. inner rings are 


worship, pot is decorated with snakes 


Used in Manasa goddess 
ornamental necklaces. Pot is spherical, separate from its base 


COLLECTION CLARE ROSS 


It is propelled by inserting the 


Rajasthan has holes at the jour cardinal points near its outer edge. 
a while by its 


Potter's wheel ir 
the “ heel revolves if is heavy enough to keep going for quite 


end of into one of the holes as 
tum. Here a potter throws bowls off a hump 


own momen 


Foot-high covered black earthenware jars with incised design are made at Kumara Para, which 


means potter's place, near Puri, Orissa, in central eastern India. Here 30 families make pots 














This fine sgraffito and white slip-decorated red 
clay flower pot is from Sonamukhi village in 
Bankura District. 


Bengal snake goddess pot, 4% feet high, is 
made in three sections three pots im back 
fitting into one another, ornamented in front 
with (top) Kartikeya son of Parvati and Shiva 
riding the peacock; (center) Muanasa, the 
snake goddess and consort: (bottom) Vanasa 
and her attendants. Cobra hoods festoon per 
imeter. Origin of the worship in Bengal is 
prevalence of snakes in marsh lands and 
canals of this deltaic region. 


4n Indian village potter at his wheel. 


Every Friday during the mont 

Bijapur sore state. Brahman 

hip this er thenware pot as le repre 
entation i shn goddess of wealth and 
prosperity ‘ »! pots are so 

bazaars ’ Y ed and the won ot the 


house decorat her « n with brown and white 


paint. The ea 1 cover that lilts off. Fi 


g2rair the women 





In Quest of Authenticity 


{ country whose internal economy depends so much on its 
crafts can hardly afford to look in a big way at the export 
market, especially when the object of craft promotion is still 
primarily to increase internal circulation. In India, where 
economic organization is low, crafts are a vital economic force 
and will probably remain ahead of machine manufacture for 
quite some time—the problem of conversion being difficult and 
in some ways unnecessary. 

Ultimately, the value of a craft is in its uniqueness; one 
piece is never exactly like any other. But so frequently is 
this essential virtue held against Indian craft that we seem 
to think there is nothing for it but rigorous standardization 
and simulation of quality control. We hardly realize that even 
if this is achieved such standardized hand crafts will have 
dificulty holding their own against goods of other countries 
and our limited foreign market may shrink still further. A craft 


developed exclusively for export quickly degenerates into 


artsy-craftsiness anyway. Crafts are primarily for domestic 
use; as often as not foreigners are attracted to them because 
they represent interesting cultural patterns. 

Why then this steadily deteriorating quality of our crafts 
and the incursion of new but incongruous forms and designs? 
In the myriad infinitesimal things we do each day, we constantly 
betray a lamentable ignorance of conventions that once ruled 
our community and still rule its better-knit sections. Having 
been forced off that unconscious but constantly revitalizing 
stream, the designer, cut off from tradition, has only his indi- 
vidual talent to fall back upon. This is not much help to him, 
however, until he acquires a profound knowledge of his subject. 
The modern Indian designer therefore, has got to master the 


traditional techniques and employ his talents for the proper 


understanding of Indian tradition and its adaptation to the 
functions of modern Indian life. Only then can we get away 
from this pursuit of superficial Indianness. 


ASOK MITRA 


Dev Narain, riding his black charger, is worshiped as a warrior hero by the Gujars and Gahri who are shepherds in 
Udaipur, Rajasthan. He is worshiped with sweets, rather than by goat sacrifice, as is done in Durga worship of Nar 
Singhi, who rides a tiger. Harm is thought to befall the village that breaks one of these figures; they are brought to 


a lake with great ceremony and submerged. Size 24" x 20 


OLLECTION BHARAT! LOK KALA MANDEL 
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Detail of a 15x 5-loot cotton blockprint used as a backdrop by itinerant Indian actors to relate the story of Paujirathore, legendary hero of Udaipur 
in Rajasthan. In this section he is depicted as a groom mounted on a horse, striking the decoration above the bride's door. 


TEXTILES 


Spinning and weaving have been the national industries of 


India from ancient times. Egyptian mummies in pyramids dat- 
ing from 2,000 B.C. have 


muslin. The 


been found swathed in finest Indian 
ladies of Rome's imperial courts delighted in 
Indian silk. In 73 A.D. Pliny spoke highly of the superior excel 
lence of the Bengal, especially the Dacca, muslins. Tavernier, a 
French traveler who visited India six times during the second 
and third quarters of the 17th century, tells in his Travels in 


India how Muhammad Ali Beg, upon returning to Persia from 


his embassy in India, presented Shah Safe “with a cocoanut of 
the size of an ostrich’s « 


1g 


gg, enriched with precious stones, and 
when it was opened, a turban was drawn from it, 60 cubits in 
length and of a muslin so fine that you would scarcely knou 


what it was that you had in your hand.” 


SHRIMAN NARAYAN AGARWAI 


Textiles vary in techniques and color from one area to the next. Left: Detail of a tie-and-dye cotton sari from Orissa 


Right: “Paithan” weaver in Bombay follows colored cartoon placed beneath warp of 200 threads per inch. Each thread is 
pre-dyed in varying colors for woven design. Weft employs such fine silk and metallic threads that textile is transparent 
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Facing page above: Two Saurashtra embroideries, the one on the leit a chain stitch 
Widdle: Dethi chain stitch (right) and Saurashtra embroidery (lejt) 
Below: Two examples of Saurashtra skirt embroidery with mica mirror inserts 


Saurashtra woman embroidering a_ skirt. 


| 


task: 4S 


The Charti umbrella in brilliant colors, this one made in Pipili, Orissa, is used on festive oce 
sions. Right: Bohra Moslem of Saurashtra wearing black and gold crocheted hat 
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WEAVING 


A RECENT survey of handloom weavers 
in India has established the number 
of weavers in the country at over two 
and a half million. If we consider on an 
average of three people working on a 
loom and its ancillary processes, this would 
involve over seven million people engaged 
on the handloom. Next to agriculture, 
handloom weaving in India is the largest 
single industry from the viewpoint of em- 
ployment potential. The production of 
handloom cloth at present is over 1,700,- 
000,000 yards a year and it is hoped in 
the next five years to bring this production 
figure to three billion yards. 

Visualize seven million people spread 
over the country, most of them working 
with single looms in their huts and cot- 
tages, using raw materials found in the 
neighborhood and weaving cloth in tradi- 
tional designs and structures to satisfy 
the local needs of the people in terms 
of their purchasing capacities. A few cen- 
ters do exist where fine cotton and silks 
are woven and where the main production 
is not sold in the locality but is sent to 
distant cities for sale in the luxury market. 

The All-India Handloom Board made a 
special effort right from the commence- 
ment of its work in 1952 to organize 
weavers into cooperatives, deciding that 
it was only possible through a cooperative 
structure to carry assistance to this intense- 
ly decentralized industry. In the past six 
years nearly 60 per cent of the handloom 
weavers have been brought into the coop- 
erative. Handloom cooperative societies 
have been strengthened by government as- 
sistance in the form of share and working 


capital, grants toward machinery, estab- 
lishment of dye houses and setting up of 
housing colonies. In the last few years, 
the production and sale of handloom cloth 
has registered a substantial increase and 
the weavers’ earnings have risen. 

Increased technical, psychological and 
esthetic tensions have arisen, however, 
with the change in the pattern of hand- 
loom production and marketing. The All- 
India Handloom Board is faced with the 
problem of re-examination of the postu- 
lates that underlie the roots of design 
concepts in textiles and the creation of a 
milieu where the masters of the hand- 
weaving techniques can come in contact 
with new technology without diminishing 
the craftsman’s perception and his master- 
ful knowledge of technique and material. 
The problem is a difficult one. 

Design Service laboratories are being 
set up by the Handloom Board which are 
attempting to formulate a fresh approach to 
design in terms of a rapidly changing 
socio-esthetic environment. The problem is 
primarily one of vision but the approach 
must invariably be through color, texture, 
motif and function. In other words, it is a 
problem of dyes and dyeing techniques, 
of the spinning of yarn and of the limita- 
tions of the weaving process. 

These Design Service Centers have vari- 
ous research and service sections. A loom 
shed has been set up with weavers from 
the main weaving areas of the country 
using various types of looms, from the old 
primitive ones to looms with the latest 
attachments. 

(continued on page 29) 


In Manipur, Assam, and the surrounding regions all women weave; practically every house has a loom. The fabric is for immediate use by the 
men and women of the household. The designs are geometric; muga and endi silk are the yarns. Everywhere else in India weaving is the job of men. 


Facing page above: Detail of pallao, decorative end of a sari, this one woven near Aurangadad in Bombay State of metallic and silk yarns by 
tapestry weave—the design derived from ancient Ajanta Cave frescoes, the threads spaced 200 to the inch in the warp. 
Upper right—the hands of a kand loom weaver at work. Below: Detail (left) of a rabha kammang worn in Assam; (right) wool kulu shawl. 
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The crafts are singularly intertwined into family lije in India. Left: In 
a section of Ahmedabad occupied by Moslem hereditary fabric printers, 
a woman sitting in her doorway is applying with a wooden hand block 
a blue dye design in the center of each floral motif of the border of a 
fabric. She has previously covered portions of the pattern with red clay 
slip resist from the bowl at her right. With this she masks out the 
areas she wants to protect from color in the dye baths that the fabric 


is about to undergo, Chances are that this and the fabric drying above 
her will be indigo and have red borders. Below: Two young boys in 
a Poona family of hereditary weavers near Bombay work on a silk 
sari seated at a typical pit loom. In the picture beneath, a Yeola 
woman is winding colored yarns on bobbins with a simple wheel. 


Photo at left by Elizabeth Bayley Willis; those below by John Ross. 
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(continued from page 25) 
Centers. 


both the 


weavers tor the 


In selecting 
been taken to see 
folk 


ing are represented. Many of the weavers 


care has 


classical and the traditions of weav- 


show great design initiative and are eager 
to tackle the problems of design in terms 


ot a new environment. 


Some come trom Orissa who weave in 


the tie-dye, ikat, or patola technique. The 


Jamdani weavers come from Tanda in the 


Uttar Pradesh in the north. Woven in two 


tones of white, Jamdani work is one of the 


most ancient and most intricate types of 


weaving. where delicate ornaments are 


woven on a simple pit loom without a 


graph paper design or any mechanical 
attachment to help the weaver 


W eavers 


the weaving of 


skilled in 


sprays on 


Chanderi are 
floral 


fields of gold. Folk weavers from Saurash- 


trom 
moghul 
tra use wool in brilliant colors and geo- 
metric forms of great strength and vitality. 

In India the fundamental importance of 
texture in textile design has been under- 
(Ancient texts speak 
bark of 
fine that it 
snake 


Various 


stood from early times 
of silk 
and cotton cloth that 


that resembled the trees 
was so 
was compared to the slough of a 
resemble foam. 
fibers are still 
chaddar 


Various 


or was said to 


interesting used to weave 


the traditional (shawl) worn in 
India. 


made in the 


eastern experiments are 
Center to use 
Jute 


being exX- 


being Design 


fibers in varied ways. and 
like 
perimented with to produce textural effects 


A dye 


service 


natural 


silk wastes noil are also 
house forms part of the Design 


Institute. The concern here is to 
standardize colors and prepare color charts 
for use in handloom weaving units. Un 
fortunately with the disappearance of vege 


1 ible field 


how 


dyes. the craftsman finds his 


restricted as he still does not know 


to use the aniline dyes to produce the 


former subtle effects. The Design Center 


dye houses are working on the problem 


of evolving shades and tones in anilines 


to assist the craftsman 


\ new and promising two-way contact 


has been set up by the staff of the Design 


Centers, taking samples with all technical 
particulars to the handloom centers, and 
with weavers coming to the Design Center 
to solve their technical and design problems. 

Significant developments fostered by the 
All India Handloom Board include a pro- 
gram for textile technology and research, 
with testing and grading of fabrics for ex- 
port in five main centers, and retailing in 
Madras and Bombay through a series of 
attractive stores called “Handloom House.” 

This concept of textile workshop cen 
ters is not new to India. Over two thousand 
irtha reters to 
established 


years ago, the Shastra 
under 


These 


employed spinners, weavers and embroider- 


textile design studios 


the patronage of Maurya Kings. 
ers. Gifts of perfumes, anjan for the eyes, 
oil, flower garlands and other adornments 
were heaped on the workers to increase 
their joy and zest in their work. 

Royal workshops flourished under the 
patronage of the Moghul Emperors. The 
{kbari detailed 
the textiles in the 
Emperor Akbar. These included the finest 
of Kashmir silks, 
cades as well as the rare muslins of Dacca 
And a 15th-century 
Kashmir 


patterns and 


fin-i gives a account of 


roval wardrobe of the 


shawls. velvets and bro- 


and Banares. chroni 


cle describes the weaves: “A 


painter, seeing the creeper 


designs like the figures of a _ painting 


obtained by intricate weaving processes, 


is reduced to silence.” PUPUL JAYAKAR 


COLOR 


o™ OF THE first things a visitor notices 
in India is color, which is every- 
where in all variations of dress and land 
scape. Since ancient times travelers to In- 
dia have told of India’s people dressed in 
bright colors, and Sanscrit poets described 
“tissues gilt with the sap of saffron 

2500 B.C 


Dyes came 


It is believed that by four to 
five colors were in use in India 


from bark. berries. and grasses (the main 


sources were indigo, chay, lac, tumeric, 


and safflower). In the excavations of Mo- 
henjo-Daro fragments of cotton cloth dyed 


with red madder were found. Dyes from 


minerals and the use of mordants in- 


creased the color range, but cloth dyeing 
centers developed only where there was 
plenty of water. Often the high mineral 
content of rivers affected the final result 
thus 


for their particular colors. Today commer 


and certain regions became known 
cial dyes with a full color range are used 
in India, although in remote areas some 
vegetable dyeing can still be found. 
Factors determining choice of colors or 
combinations were symbolical, psychologi 
cal or physical. In the pantheon of gods 
certain colors took on special meaning and 
Red 
Brahma, blue of Vishnu, white of Shiva 


\ black and red 


among some of the aboriginal tribes may 


association. became the symbol of 


combination prevalent 
have had its origin as a symbol of night 
and dawn. Specific colors also represented 
different 


g 
groups. 


castes, religious sects, and age 


This 


the continuity 


symbolism has determined 


of traditions in color even 


though the original meaning has been 
forgotten. 
Psychological factors determining why 
certain people prefer certain colors are 
cannot be oversimplified. 
that 


close to the land choose bright, full-inten 


complex and 


However, it seems people who live 


sity colors, whereas those in cities tend to 


wear darker or subdued colors (today in 


India in the cities men wear white as do 
mainly 
saris). It that the 


controlled life is, the 


students and women wear pastel 


or white appears less 


tense and more 
colorful and contrasting are the costumes 


As a 


and urban, there seems to be less expres- 


society becomes more sophisticated 


sion of the individual and more identifica- 
tion with the anonymous crowd, There is, 


in addition, a correlation between musi 


and color: where singing and dancing are 


important, as in India, color is too, 


As people lose spontaneity and exuber 


ance as part of their free expression, they 


become inhibited and are afraid to use 





color just as they are afraid to sing 
Physical landscape appears to influence 
also. In areas of 


preferences for color 


India that are flat, arid and dry, such as 
Saurashtra and Rajputana, people wea 
the brightest, most vivid colors and prints 
must be decorated 


It is as if every inch 


to relieve the monotonous environment 
One has only to spend some time in this 
area to find himself needing and wearing 
brighter colors too. There are two regions 
with an abundance of water and lush vege 


Kerala 


Of course. the use 


tation—Bengal and and here 


everyone wears white 


of white is predicated on an adequate 


water supply, since women with only two 


or three white saris must wash them con 


stantly. A bright blue sky over cool shades 


of green foliage, on the other hand, creates 


a different milieu from the hot, open 


desert. In south India, which has mainly 


flat terrain with massive 


with equally pure opposites; 


vegetation, peo 


ple wear bright colors contrasted 
the intensity 
of color is like an extension of the sun's 
rays. In areas where it is cold part of the 
dark colors are pre 
black, 
bright colors, the 
as in the Kash 


clothes are 


year, as Kashmir is, 


ferred such as blue, and wine. Even 


when combined with 
over-all effect is subdued 
not washed 


that 


miri shawls. Since 


often because of the cold in region 


even the bright colors soon become dark 
Though certain colors predominate in 
two dis 


different areas of India, there are 


tinct color palettes. The first is made up 


of the earth colors—red. vellow 
blue, black and 


unchanged through the centuries, and is 


green 
brown—which is basic 
part of the traditional village work. Colors 
ot the 
black 


this category The 


aboriginal tribes with their use of 


yellow, green and red belong to 


palette is off 


ser ond 


tone color red-orange, blue-green, pur 


ple, turquoise, orange and magenta—the 


“mixed” colors which belong to the city 
(and formerly court) tradition, subject to 
change, foreign influences. and capricious 
ness of fashion. Setting off and accentuat 
color of these two 


dark, 


ing the pure intensity 


distinct palettes are the somber 


shades that appear in all areas 


If there are two colors which personily 
luminous gold-orange 


India, they are a 


and a bright pink-red. Appearing every 


where, they are worn for secular occasions 


while for many auspicious and religious 
ceremonies their use is mandatory. In sev- 
eral areas wedding saris are some shade 


hese 


symbolize conceptions of life, fertility, and 


of pink-red two colors probably 


all that comes from an omnipresent sun 
The full importance and power of color 
life. 


reflected in 


in Indian symbolically and psycho 


logically design, cannot be 


overestimated. Applied without inhibition, 


pure hues give India a radiant vitality. 


NANCY KENEALY 


METALWORK 


M ETALWORK 1S the second largest hand 
craft industry in India next to hand- 
metal ob- 


weaving. The common use of 


jects in the various aspects of Indian 


daily life has produced a diversity of prod 
ucts and techniques. Raising on the anvil, 
various forms of casting, welding. braising. 
such as 


soldering, methods of decoration 


repoussé, pierced work, chasing, engrav 


ing, inlay, indigenous types of damascene, 
ind others have been known for centuries 
and have achieved the status of highly 


skilled crafts 


tries 


In India, as in other coun 
hand still 


exist, the hand metal industries are gradu 


where craft traditions 


ally dying out as industrialization devel 


ops, but there are still metal craftsmen to 


be found throughout the country. In some 


cases they are being encouraged to con 


tinue to work in traditional techniques by 
the artificial support of government agen 


cies without whose assistance the work 


would certainly pass into oblivion, but 


wherever there is an actual demand by the 


Indian consumer, metal workers flourish. 


Metal pots are used by the housewife in 


her kitchen, metal objects are necessary in 


the practice of religion by the family as 
well as in the temple, and decorative ob 
jects for those who can afford them kee p 
alive some of the virtuosity of the metal 
worker. There is probably no other nation 
in the world today where it is possible to 
discover a range of objects from the most 
primitive lost-wax-cast deity for tribal wor 
ship, to the sophisticated silver repoussed 
gulabdan or rosewater perfume bottle 
whose contents are sprinkled on celebrat 
Metal objects reflect 


status and de 


ing wedding guests. 
the mode of life, economic 
gree of traditional conformity of the user 


possessions 


Their importance as material 


of the owner cannot be denied, even in 
this country where spiritual values are re 
putedly stressed. Aside from ritual dictates 
of cleanliness, the housewife undoubtedly 


look of 


imparts to her 


enjoys the burnished gold she 


laboriously brass utensils 


which are scrubbed after each use with 
ashes or mud till they gleam. Only dire 
economic need or utter uselessness will 
cause her to give up a pot to the itinerant 
metal dealer who pays her by weight 
During the course of centuries, Indians 
have acquired associations with particular 
metals which have common credence 
Gold, or sona, whose origin is said to be 
the Hiranya Garbha, or golden egg (possi 
ly foetus). from whose substance evolved 


Creation. the Gods and the Universe, is 
used in many rituals. In the ceremonies of 
conception, birth, the first taking of solid 
food, cutting of first locks, entering school 
initiation or investiture of the holy thread 
marriage and death, there is a place for 
the mention, and the actual or symbolic 
offering of gold. All married Hindu women 
wear the gold tali, an ornament on a string 
which is discarded only 
Gold leaf is 


though silver leaf is more 


around the neck 
upon widowhood. used to 
decorate sweets, 
common. Except by royalty, there is a tra 
dition that gold must not be worn on the 
feet. as this is considered a sign of dis 
and will 


Thus 


used in the 


respect for the metal’s purity 
followed by 


metals are 


suicly be punishment 


silver and other 


ireas where women wear leg bracelets 





Gold is always thought of as a good in 


vestment, and the family’s savings may 


very well be put into the wife's jewelry, 


a readily portable and tangible evidence 


of the profits of labor. A woman's jewels, 


however, are her insurance, and only in 
unusual circumstances would a husband 
request his wife to give up a part of het 
security. The belief in the potent prope 
ties of pure gold accounts for the use of 
almost unalloyed 22 carat gold for jewelry 
in India. Gold amulets are thought to 
have the power of protection against evil 
influences and the loss of such is a predi 

tion of disaster. 

Silver or chandi is second to gold. Near 
ly everywhere in India silver bowls, pitch 
ers and other objects of silver are used in 
connection with Hindu worship. North 
Indian women wear silver jewelry almost 
exclusively, while in the south, a woman 
would rather go without ornament if 
she can’t have gold. This is probably be 
cause generally lower caste women use 
silver for economic reasons, and even it 
today’s India, caste associations have im 
portance socially. Silver is often used to 
ornament and embellish other metals 

Of all metals, brass or peethal, is used 
most extensively, especially for household 
purposes. The forms vary greatly from 
region to region and may be ornamented 
or starkly abstract conceptions of form 

Copper, or thanba, is generally used for 
a variety of items by the Muslim commu 
nity. It is almost always tinned, both in 
side and out, especially in the case of 
cooking pots, to avoid food contamination 
In the north, copper wire ts used to hold 
ritualistically pure garments while drying 
Often puja or worship vessels are coppel 

Metal industries exist all over India 
Each area has its local characteristics in 
forms, and techniques vary greatly. Out 
side influences either in form or ornament 
from Persia, Tibet, China, Europe and 
other places are evident, but somehow the 
results become distinctly Indian. The same 
is true of almost all Indian crafts today 


In the north, Calcutta produces fun 


(continued on page 33) 
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Upper: In the seaport of Trivandrum in south 
west India a man and his two boys prepare 
clay to be used in casting brass utensils. Lower 
Lost wax cast bowl from Bihar. Its cost: four 


rupees ess than a dollar 


l'raon woman oft ( hotanagpur Bihar state, 
wearing round earring she calls “tarpat,” or 


“karnphool” in Hindi 


ZEPHYR STUDIO RANCHI 





Ornaments jor the nose are greatly favored by 


many Indians 
several necklaces. Yo 


in addition to ung girl (below) from 


Dancer from Jaunsor Bawar wears larg bangle in one nostril and smaller one in center 
Bhubaneshwar, Orissa, 


places her nose pendants symmetrically. 


Jewelry for the 


among both rich 


feet is popular in India 


and poor fhove lett 1 
endowed Rajasthani 
fhove Her othes + 


arm and ani 


we 
ady sports foe rings 
ay be in tatters but ? 


e bracelets are intact im &i 


ee “ JEWELRY 


ler 


klaboratel, lesigned ewelry from Bombay 
with precious stones that cover the hand, 
fingers, / 


alled “Ratan-Chur,” 
ly worn by brides 


wrists and is 





LOVISE A 


SMITH 


tional bell metal pieces of distinction. At 
Midnapore and Bankura craftsmen can 
still be found making lost-wax castings of 
animals, and in the same technique the 
nomadic Molhar tribes make rice measur 
ing bowls of great appeal in Bihar state 
Banaras, the religious city famous for its 
metal bazaar, and Lucknow have a large 
industry of plaques and trays in repousse 
An enormous cheap brass souvenir indus 
try in Moradabad makes the discovery of 
old craftsmen there doing galai work of 
infinite detail, a pleasure. In this tech 
nique, the surface of the object is engraved 
and either the ground or the design is filled 
with black lac under low heat, which is then 
polished flush with the metal surface. The 
uninformed believe this color addition to 
be enamel. Similar to this technique, but 
using many colors is the chikan work of 


Jaipur which varies from the intricate 


arabesque to the slapdash. In Old Delhi 


*Tibetan”™ pieces are cleverly reproduced 
and “improved” upon, and the old style 
jali or openwork lanterns are providing 
tourists with an exotic souvenir from the 
East. In Srinagar, Kashmir. the silver 
smiths do a thriving commerce in Persian 
influenced tea sets and other items en 
graved in designs reminiscent of the for 
ever lost Kashmir shawl. Cuttack in Orissa 
and Karimnagar in Hyderabad are centers 
for intricate, fabulously complex filigree 
The Indian metalworker like any crafts 
man anywhere wants to please his custom 
er, for he knows that upon this depends 
his daily chapati. In the case of techniques 
which require long hours of labor, thi 
means high prices, and high prices today 
can be teased in most cases from the pock 

ets of foreigners only. Thus fore 
inevitably exert an influence on form and 
ornament, and the danger of design degen 
eration into something vaguely internation 
al is great. Without the patronage of Indi 
in craftsmen by Indians themselves, justly 
famous Indian metalware will slip irre 
trievably into the abyss of mediocrity. @ 
OPPL UNTRACHT 





4 pitara, or hope chest, 12" x 24”, is made in 
Mahua, Saurashtra, west India on the Kathia 
war peninsula, The brass and white metal is 


riveted to wooden box mounted on wheels 


Below: Bronze head from West Bengal in the 


northeasternmost part of India. 


Copper footprint 18 Oo the god Vishn 
engraved with symbols representing hin 
hrmament, conch, fish. club, lotus and bar 


measuring bowls aiied kunkey 


’ pa here stacked in a three-ltoot pyramid, 
of cocoanut 


each hold a specific amount. Made « 


wood ornamented with chased brass riveted 


to the wood. these bowls are seer 
West Bengal. north of Calcutta 


ur aft 


Bronze cast horse and rider with 
heels, made as a toy in Rajasthar 


u 





Ceremonial spearheads, or “alams,”. made of 
brass and copper are mounted on shafts and 
carried in the Moharram celebration parades 
of Muslims in Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh. 


Below: Camel saddle of wood inlaid with brass 
and steel being carried through the streets of 
Bikaner in Rajasthan 
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Leg bracelets are seen 


all over India, these in 


Bezwada, 


indhra. 


METALWORK 
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Handcarved wood household utensils seen at bazaar in Bangalore, Mysore. 


“Para” box of carved palmyra wood embellished with brass. is used 
as measure jor paddy grain. Made in Ottapalam. Kerala 


WOOD, METAL, 


Screw-top water pots 
made ot bell metal tron 
Trivandrum, Kera'a, ar: 
used all over South India 





“Pankha” fan made of natural palmetto lea 
is painted in bright colors to resemble feathers 


and ornamented with mica. Man holding it is > 

} il i Soresho Ph : <> eet 
the craftsman in village of oresho ule, .. r’ ist ~~. 
. Bam - oa . 


Darbhanga District, North Bihar. 


Painted wood box from Puri, Orissa. 


“Panyana” shoes with incised leather decoration worn in villages 
of Vindhya Pradesh, Bundalkhand area 


Stone inlay in columns of the Red Fort Palace at Agra. 





Cobras, symbols of wisdom, adorn elaborate papier maché mask of the god Shiva made in West Bengal for religious ceremony. 


Aali made of painte 
parti arly in Bengal 
dance 





bamboo 


Ss toys 


PAPIER MACHE 


Papier maché is used with great skill to make 
culptures, toys and masks. Smooth suriace 
with bright colors is achieved with enamel 
paints. The deity at right, about five feet high. 
is carried in we lding processions and was 


made by toy makers of Banaras 











Kamaledevi Chattopadhyay. as the long 
time chairman of the All India Handicrajts 
Board, is recognized as the grande dame 
of Indian crafts. Asok Mitra has been 
Secretary for Industries and Cottage In- 
dustries in West Bengal for the past three 
years. Shriman Narayan Agarwal has 
written on the place of cottage industries 
and crajts in India’s first five-year plan 
and is recognized as an authority in his 
held. Pupul Jayakar is chairman of the 
active All India Handloom Board that is 
credited with a true rejuvenation of hand 
weaving in India. Nancy Kenealy is a 
San Francisco weaver who recently spent 
a year in India on a Fulbright fellowship. 
Oppi Untracht is a New York craftsman, 


photographer and frequent contributor to 


CRAFT HORIZONS over the years. He is 
author of Enameling on Metals. Having 
spent the past two years in India as a 
Fulbrighter, Untracht is currently in Japan 


surveying the crafts of that country 





EXHIBITIONS 


LETTER FROM ITALY by HORTENSE LEE ARONSON 
Going to the Fair, in Florence, Italy, this spring gave me a swift 
perspective on the fresh thinking that’s stirring among craftsmen 
all over Italy. At the 23rd Annual Mostra Internazionale dell’ 
{rtigianato, Florence’s annual international arts and crafts exhibition 
that ran from April 24th to May 14th, the impact of individual 
creative artists upon centuries-old craft communities was very im- 
pressive. Here you could see a traditional craft country “going 
modern” at a fair clip, taking new ideas from everywhere. 

Since Italy is a country of craftsmen, this was a huge exhibition, cov 
ering acres, with everything from the Arti Populari of the provinces, 
to the glass of Venice, the basketwork and leather of Florence, 
the ceramics from practically every corner of the country. It was an 
unjuried show in which good and bad, old and new were mingled 
and you could buy anything from a stained glass mural-to a ham 
sandwich. But the sheer weight of good design and craftsmanship 
was exciting. Many leading potters had shows of their own; others 
were presented by galleries or shops. Every area of the country noted 
for crafts had its own display. And there was abundant evidence of 
new designs growing out of traditional forms, or breaking away from 
them to speak a new international craft language. 

From the old town of Ortisei, long famous for traditional wood 
carvings, there were very modern animais and saints. There were 
contemporary abstract designs in rugs from Bolzano, an old com 
munity of weavers. In a roomful of Venetian g'ass, the lacy delicacy 
we know best was replaced by heavy, solid pieces. But the glass 
makers of Burano and Murano, islands near Venice, still kept a look 
of their own, with softer curves and subtle color combinations than 
the Scandinavians, green with amber or rose with blue. Professor 
Fleuri Poli, perhaps Italy’s best designer in glass, has selected violet 
and green for this year’s production. 

Several outstanding potters showed new starts. Fantoni, well known 
for his ceramics, is now working also in copper, iron and brass, 
experimenting with original ideas. Guido Gambone, famous for 
dramatic, brilliantly colored free forms that seemed to sprout from 
Etruscan beginnings, has discovered stoneware within the past few 
months. Working at the wheel, he is making simpler but still very 
personal forms, glazing them in brown brushed with strokes of color 
At the Mostra, much of his familiar work and most of his new stone 
ware was marked “venduto” sold. 

There were too many good potters to list, some concerned with 
technique as well as design, others still backing their fine pots and 
plaques with the old Italian who-gives-a-darn-about-the-bottom non 
chalance. Perhaps the clearest forecast of what's to come was in the 
exhibits of more than 30 of the State Art Schools that dot the 
country. Their work was thoroughly modern. The tall thin pots, the 
rough textures, the abstract metal structures could have come from 
anywhere wherever young designers are working in new ways 

The same echo of change was sounded by the exhibit of the Wuseo 
Nazionale Artigianato, the national crafts museum of Florence 
which buys a few good pieces at each year's Mostra, then presen! 
1 cross-section of recent acquisitions. These, too, were very contempo 
rary in spirit, like Marino Baitello’s flat brown-and-tan-bottle, or th 
vase-with-two-heads, from the Ceramiche S. Caterina of Siena 

The annual exhibition, this year offering six million lire (about 
$10,000) in prizes, not only develops markets for the crafts, but 
stimulates the craftsmen to reach for new designs. If Italy is, as I was 
told in transition,” the transition is getting a firm push from 
many sources 

Everywhere in Italy. vou see new ideas of form and design grow 
ing naturally out of old traditions, and you feel that many of our 
“modern” ideas had origins in Italy's sources. The double-spouted 
vase, the animal bowls, the holes worked through a pot, the dra 
matically placed handles are all there in early Italian pottery 
But today they are getting a completely new look . elongated 
dramatized, glazed or textured in new ways. And many of the new 
ways speak an international language, not recognizably Italian at all 
They seem, in fact, to have come back to Italy by way of Seandinavia 

At least a footnote should be added about the international section 
of the Florence exhibition. More than a dozen countries showed 
their crafts not their best individual arts but more commercial 
wares ranging from huge West German pots to British woolens 
and a Mother Hubbard from Liberia. The U.S. had no show at all, 
though even Thailand, South Korea and Rhodesia joined the big 
western nations there. Is it surprising that so many people overseas 
believe America is an “industrial nation with no culture?” 


REPORT FROM THE PHILIPPINES 
Last fall the Philippine crafts exhibit at the Home Industries Division 
of the Bureau of Public Schools in the Philippine Islands pointed up 
the pioneering efforts of Filipino craftsmen with American tech 
nicians that started six years ago and gave us a very pleasant feeling 
that the hard work wasn’t in vain. 

Research for good designs, native materials and the Filipino in 
born ability to create beautiful objects were combined to produce 
bamboo benches, bamboo and rattan chairs, Kamagong plates, baskets, 
lamps, fabrics, narra tables and desks, coconut fiber rugs, and many 
other things—all beautifully made. 

Leon Gatmaytan, the chief of the division, explained that to make 
the chairs and benches no machines are required except for rough 
cutting of wood. Furthermore, the Philippines have a monopoly on 
such materials as buri, so that their baskets, for example, are known 
throughout the world as a distinctive Philippine product. 

On the Philippine Crafts Board are several competent artists and 
designers, and according to Aurea C. Reyes, they plan to “conduct 
a mobile exhibition unit displaying standardized Philippine crafts 
for quantity production with high market possibilities. 

“This project shall be in collaboration with the home industry 
program in the provinces. Simultaneously to the mobile unit’s stop 
in a province, there will be held an in-service training where members 
of the provincial jury of standards will be given an opportunity to 
grow professionally for a more efficient performance of their job.” 

Thus in its own way the Home Industries Division is trying to 
render to Philippine craftsmen the service that industrial designers 


and institutions should give them JOAN N. EDADES 


FINLAND’S DESIGNS TODAY 4// Summer 

At Design Research, a shop at the Brattle Street corner of famed 
Harvard Square in Cambridge, Mass., a comprehensive exhibit of 
the best contemporary craft arts of Finland was magnificently in 
stalled by young Finnish designer (of fabrics for Helsinki’s Printex 
but also of glass and cast iron) Vuokko Eskolin (CRAFT HORIZONS 
Varch-April 1958, page 18). An innovation were crafts in use in 
the form of clothing designed by Eskolin for Printex fashion off 
shoot, Marimekko. Everything here—and prettily adorning Scandi 
navian models at the show's opening—from ski suits to maternity 
clothing. Ought to do a lot to jazz up staid old Cambridge if these 
subtly juxtaposed vibrant colors catch on. Many of the objects dis 
played by Finland at Brussels last summer are shown, among them 


the familiar Arabia studio pottery and Notsjoe glass CB 


LETTER FROM DETROIT by ELLIOTT A. ZELDES 
After a slight lapse in craft exhibitions, Detroiters were favored with 
two stunning shows, one following the other at Gallery 4. Marie Woo, 
instructor at the University of Michigan, showed a vast num 
ber of pieces, April 12-May 8, which never lacked variety or inspira 
tion. Following her at the gallery from May 17-June 20 was Cranbrook 
Anna Smith, now teaching ceramics at the Dayton Art Insti 


ceramic 


alumna, 
tute. Perhaps it is not fair to compare the work of these two artists, 
but it seems a rare opportunity to see the results of similar training 
developed into such dissimilar personal approaches 

Marie Woo must work with marvelous speed and discipline, in 
tuitively sensing when the form has fully developed, cutting it off the 
wheel, and then on to another pot. Her forms are vigorous and spon 
taneous, not only in shape, but in decoration and glaze application 
Almost all are functional, and were displayed well in that sense, but 
their decorative qualities are not sacrificed. My only regret was that 
with such speed, some of the refinements of pottery, such as a trimmed 
foot are neglected. However, the pots are so vital and natural, they 
make up for the loss I know, | bought one 

Anna Smith's pots show superb control, a delicacy of line and mass, 
imd above all, a sophistication of the medium. Her stoneware is a 
studied form, sometimes contrasted with a more immediate decorative 
theme, but always with the total effect, one of polish. A ‘major por 
tion of her work derives from nature forms. Small bottles that look 
like smooth rocks or pebbles and forms evolving from plant pods and 
weeds are mixed with construction pieces of more complex forms 
Color, so frequently absent from recent shows (Marie Woo used 
shades of brown and white with touches of blue on just a few of the 
170 some pots in her show), has reappeared in rich glowing hues 
Miss Smith has developed a beautiful “peacock” blue, that works 
wonderfully with the subtle shapes of her small bottles. As usual, the 
gallery put good taste to work in the arrangements for both shows, 
and the displays were unique without being gaudy 





EXHIBITIONS 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


The Japanese government has, in recent years, acknowledged the 


by YOSHIKO UCHIDA 


growing interest in western countries of its art goods and expended 
a good deal of time and money in an effort to discover just what 
forms and designs are most exportable. To this end, they invited 
California designer, Paul O. Matte to spend several months during 
each of the past three years, consulting with potters, designers and 
manufacturers throughout Japan. One result of these trips was an 
exhibit of over 1000 articles—Japan’s, or rather Matte’s, version of a 
Good Designs Exhibit. Some 300 of these, (mainly pottery) were 
shown at the San Francisco Japan Trade Center Way 25-29. Or 
ganized primarily for commercial purposes, the show's emphasis was 
on reproducible items. Some were commercially manufactured, some 
were by studio potters, and a few were designed by Matte himself 
The unhappy influence of American importers has for some time been 
evident in Japanese exports and Matte, in an attempt to counteract 
this situation, encouraged the design of objects retaining the fine 
elements of native simplicity, yet capable of functioning in western 
homes. In spite of his good intent, however, this can be a dangerous 
business, for in adapting too much to an alien culture, the Japanese 
artisans are very apt to destroy those very qualities that give their work 
an indigenous flavor. The involvement of personal taste, too, seems 
inevitable in a situation of this sort and it is a little disconcerting 
to think of one western designer playing so dominant a role in the 
craft and design picture of a country so eager to listen. It is hoped 
the Japanese listened with one ear, but kept the other attuned to 
their native impulses, and that the Japanese government may see 
fit, some day, to send their top designers to the U.S.A., so they 
might formulate their own adaptations of their arts and crafts 

The Hillsdale Mall in San Mateo is one of the vast contemporary 
suburban shopping areas springing up with more and more frequency 
in California. Liberally sprinkled with handsome Bufano sculptures 
it also contains within its cluster of shops a fairly sizable gallery 
where the Bay Area Arts and Crafts Guild ‘a group of professionals 
and amateurs guided by Herbert Sanders of San Jose) held its Third 
Annual Exhibit May 21-29. Sanders was represented by two very fine 
stoneware pieces, one of which was on exhibit in Brussels. The 
weaving, too, was of high calibre. What sort of impact a very broad 
exhibit of this nature makes on the public is difficult to assess 
Nevertheless, the fact that a gallery exists in an area that is obviously 
one of the major focal points of the community is a gratifying thing 
Best in Show Award went to Bertha White for a handsome double 
weave wall hanging of gray, turquoise and white. Her red and black 
striped fabric won the first award for weaving, while two of Dorothy 
Piercy’s very fine fabrics placed second and third. Other first awards 
were: Ceramics—Leta Gerrard; jewelry-—Pauline Shinazi; enameling 

Ruth Herold; lapidary—-Edgar Renolds; wood—Helen Harper; 
leather —Forrest Wilcox; mosaic-—Clara Haggerty; sculpture— Margot 
Bollack. Judges were Antonio and Eunice Prieto (Mills College) 
and Robert Coleman (San Jose State) 

The Metal Arts Guild has set October 31-December 5 as the dates 
for their annual show at the Legion of Honor. From this exhibit they 
will select pieces for their third travelling show. Jurors recently elected 
for future MAG shows during the year are: Antonio Prieto, Robert 
Dhaemers, Leroy King, John Ihle, Carolyn Rosene and Roy Walker 

The Elizabeth Moses Memorial Prize, (for an outstanding Bay Area 
ceramist, 25 or under), which went unawarded last year, was doubled 
this year to $100 and won by Viola Frey of San Francisco. Judges 
were members of the Board of the Association of San Francisco 
Potters: Rex Mason, president, Edward Croney, vice president 
Esther Beasley, Barbara Brooks, Jack Demsey, Elizabeth Irwin, 
Elaine James, Dorothy Martin, Jacomena Maybeck, Betty McCrone 
Hugh Paine, Helen Peeke and Billie Wilson 


ALLIED CRAFTSMEN OF SAN DIEGO //ay /.3/ 

Roots in the Past” is the theme of the Allied Craftsmen’s spring 
show at the San Diego Fine Arts Gallery. With their “ancestors” as 
guest exhibitors the theme illustrated the close relationship between 
the good craftsmen of the past and their present-day descendants 
who are carrying on the best traditions of craftsmanship while de 
signing for the contemporary way of life To do this the Allied 
Craftsmen borrowed many fine examples of old and primitive craft 
works from museums and collectors to exhibit in juxtaposition with 
their own work 

As is their custom, the entire installation was designed and con 


structed by the craftemen themselves. This year. tables. cases and 
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shelves were tied together by constructions which dramatized the 
theme and directed the visitors’ progress from exhibit to exhibit. 
Carefully worded statements posted at key spots in the show focused 
the viewer's attention and challenged his interest in the theme. 
There were many media included: stoneware, weaving, mosaic, 
jewelry, enamel, stitchery, wood turning, screen printing and metal, 
ceramic and stone sculpture. Some of the artists work in more than 
one material or combine different materials and techniques in one 


article. 


AKRON REGIONAL 4pri/ 29-Vay 3! 
Commenting on the 36th Annual May Show of Akron Area artists 
and craftsmen held at the Art Institute, director Leroy Flint wrote 
‘The Annual May Show .. . has been steadily becoming a more 
professional-looking exhibition over the last few years. First among 
the factors causing this development is a sky-rocketing number of 
entries; 1273 objects were entered this year compared to 652 in 1955 
That is nearly double in a mere four years. Our space, on the other 
hand, has not increased and we are able to exhibit only a few more 
things than we did in 1955. We installed more than half the entries 
in 1955 and just a little over a third of the entries this year. The 
result is tougher competition and an automatic raising of standards 
There is little doubt that other factors contributing to this 
increase in quality are: expanding university art departments and 
art schools in the area, the outstanding quality of the instruction 
available to both professional and amateur students, and the obvious 
development out of the amateur movement of a serious and dedicated 
group of people trying to achieve professional levels in their work. 


Life in the entire community is richer because these things are true 
and the May Show is an increasingly challenging proving ground for 
younger artists and amateurs who are striving for growth and quality 
in their work. The vital statistics are as follows: 1273 objects were 
submitted by 270 artists and craftsmen. Of these, the jury selected 


372 objects by 110 people 
Prize winners were: Ceramics—Miska Petersham, Luke and Rol 
land Lietzke, Lix Slusarski; stitchery—Frances Robinson; enamels 


Fern Cole 


TOLEDO AREA ARTISTS Way 3-24 

The striking variety in the 41st Annual Exhibition of the Toledo 
Area Artists this year “is the direct result of an entirely new system 
of judication used here for the first time. Each of three jurors made 
his selections entirely independent of his fellows so that there could 
be no undue emphasis on any one direction in art. By referring to 
the markers placed with each work, you will be able to ascertain 
where there was a meeting of the minds . . .” explained Robert New 
man, president of the sponsoring group, Toledo Federation of Art 
Societies. Out of 1005 entries. 353 were accepted The jury composed 
of Emerson C. Burkhart, painter and teacher of Columbus, Ohio; 
Daniel Rhodes, New York ceramist and professor at Alfred Uni 
versity; Allen S. Weller, dean of the College of Fine Arts at Uni 
versity of Illinois, awarded prizes to the following: Ceramics 
Charles Lakofsky, Florence Fling, Norman Schulman; metalwork 
Winifred Clark, Florence Fling: jewelry—Leah Vogel: weaving 
Louise Lerche, Dorothy Moore, Grace Dunathan, Marie Walters, Bell 
Schuh; enameling —Gertrude McMullen 


NEWARK ARTS FESTIVAL June /-7 
The first Newark Arts Festival which revalved around the outdoor 
show in downtown Washington Park sparked the emergence of arts 
and crafts in the center of New Jersey's great industrial city. They 
united under the Newark Museum’s leadership to invite past and pres 
ent New Jersey residents to submit crafts, sculpture, paintings and 
graphic arts for a jury show. Just under 900 entries were received 

Director Thomas S. Tibbs ef the Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
judged ceramics, silver, basketry, weaving, jewelry, mosaics, enamels 
and stained glass. Although submissions in the craft section were rela 
tively few, the variety of media and techniques deserve attention 
The state’s own varied past combines with its present status as a 
home for people from all parts of the world to discourage any cir 
cumscribed “New Jersey School.” Certainly. no evidence of a con 
sistent, local trend could be read into the examples submitted 

First prize of $75 went to Ruth Kenly for her stoneware pot while 
Howard Scott Hunter's silver bow! won second prize of $50. Matthew 
Chayat was awarded third prize of $25 for his necklace and earring set 
and Donald Erik Erikson received honorable mention for his stained 
JOHN HEMELESKI 
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Footed stoneware bowl by Marie Woo. Review on page 43. 
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ANNI ALBERS Way //-June 2! 
Thread paced in width and depth to integrate foreground and back 
ground in a solidly structured pictorial surface has distinguished 
the work of weaver Anni Albers throughout her career since her 
Bauhaus beginnings. In her current show which began its circuit at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and is now at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh), Anni Albers shows a consistent 
development of this principle over a 32-year period in the 27 wall 
hangings she calls “Pictorial Weavings.” We can see it from the 
earliest wall hangings—her geometrical patterns in 1927, when her 
architecture of the yarns was primarily geometric—through the years 
to 1958 when her expression becomes more lyrical, her thread 
structure freer, bolder, more inventive and complex in variety 
Throughout, she has avoided much color using mostly black and 
white, leaving the thread and total construction to make the full 
statement. She frequently uses cuneiform and calligraphic motifs 
By “pictorial,” she means the work is to be looked at and the design 
accumulates meaning each time it is looked at: “Though some of 
the earliest weavings unearthed after thousands of years have the 
magic of things not yet found useful and later periods have shown 
us weaving as art, thousands of years of establishing and expanding 
the usefulness of woven materials have made us see in them first 
something to be worn, walked on, sat upon, to be cut up, sewn 
together again, in short, largely something no longer in itself fulfilled 
To let threads be articulate again and find a form for themselves 
to no other end than their own orchestration, not to be sat on, walked 
on, only to be looked at, is the raison d'étre of my pictorial weavings.” 
nr. § 
DUVAL June I5-July 15 
A one-man showing of the stained-glass art of Jean-Jacques Duval is 
being presented at The House of Living Judaism, New York. Duval 
displays works for religious institutions in several mediums, e.g., a 
stained glass window for the Neve Shalom Synagogue, Metuchen, 
N. J.; a mosaic depicting the biblical story of the Burning Bush; and 
a work in sculptured cement of a Sabbath table. In addition, several 


sketches in opaque and transparent mediums are shown 


JAN DE SWART April 15-May 17 

There is an uneasiness on the part of artists in regard to workers 
in other vineyards who threaten to infringe on their domain. Thus 
painting, sculpture, drawing, printmaking have taken unto themselves 
the title of “Fine Arts,” presumably to distinguish them from the 
less fine or, to use an old-fashioned word, practical, arts of design 
Somehow we've come to believe an object conceived with a utilitarian 
application in mind is less worthy of our approval than an object 
solely directed towards the expression of an inner state of being. It’s 
an absurd differential and one | find untenable. So far as | am 
concerned a Karmann Ghia is as much a work of art as a sculpture 
by Henry Moore. I've just returned from the Jan de Swart “Explora 
tion in Design” exhibition at the Los Angeles County Art Institute 
De Swart approaches visual forms in terms of mid-20th century 
technology and scientific insights. Here were abstract sculpture with 
the elegant purity of a mathematical equation that could not have 
been created in any other time than our own. For one thing these 
abstract forms are the product of machine tools and processes of 
liquid pressure that were never before available to the artist. Then 
again, many of the forms derive from de Swart’s microscopic cell 
studies. These are man-made forms paraphrasing the structural prin 
ciples found in nature. De Swart’s interpretations are eminently 
satisfying as shapes, as entities sufficient unto themselves. Take for 
example the wood ones. Here working with a band saw, he created 
three-dimensional linear sculpture in which interior spaces engage 
the spectator more than external silhouette. In other works the forms 
interlock and embrace each other in surprising ways made possible 
by machine cutting methods. De Swart’s refusal to box himself 
within a particular specialty has taken him in many directions. In 
addition to the pure abstract acrylic sculptures, the results of 
research in such diverse fields as transparent concrete columns were 
shown, architectural screens, wall panels, lenses for a new approach 
to cinematic animation, concrete play structure, and rivets and 
grommets of his invention, now used by the millions in the manu 
facture of electronic products. He brings to these technical problems 
the eye of an artist. Indeed, it is the esthetic element that gives to 
his achievements that inexplicable, yet nonetheless perceptible, sense 
of rightness, the innate felicity of a form that stems from the artist 


in a man JULES LANGSNER 
RB H Tim 
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LIETZKES April 29-May 24 

Porcelains by Luke and Rolland Lietzke at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance showed them essentially as designers who have settled on 
porcelain as a designer's medium. Working together in their farm- 
home-studio near Mogadore, Ohio, the Lietzkes produce a full line of 
handsome, practical pieces. Their creations are in the permanent col- 


lections of many museums. 

Discussing their work, Mrs. Lietzke said: “Rolland and I have 
always found it difficult to talk about why we do what we do 
or what are our objectives. Our doing what we do seems to be just 
a natural extension of us. We are designers—problem solvers. So 
everything we tackle is a challenge of solution—from what we hope 
are new viewpoints. We loathe ugliness and confusion. We find most 
of the trappings of this material world unnecessary and cumbersome. 
| suppose that is one reason why we seldom design a shape that will 
do just one thing. We call a pouring piece a flask. Use it for contain 
ing or pouring—but use it. A thing that is only periodically useful is 
merely a nuisance. We like enrichment of form whether it be a vase 
or a house, and find restraint an equally important factor in either 
case. We love quality and much prefer it over quantity.” 

Mrs. Lietzke is curator of design at the Akron Art Institute. Her 
husband is a designer with the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co 


CONNECTICUT WEAVERS May /6 

The 1959 exhibit of the Hand Weavers’ Guild of Connecticut was 
held at the Congregational Church in Woodbury, Conn. Sixty-two 
pieces of weaving were entered for judging. 

In May, 1958, Guild members had been informed of the 1959 project 
which was to be a planned exhibit for the Third New England 
Weavers’ Seminar, Amherst, Mass., in July of 1959. Each member re- 
ceived a smal! colored print of the picture “Lady Sewing” by Auguste 
Renoir, color swatches for suggestions and a letter which said in part: 
“We are asking our members to weave something to ‘go with’ this pic- 
ture which may be hanging in an imaginary living room or a modern 
combined living-dining room, or anywhere your imagination may 
see it.” 

Esther Tuttle won the blue ribbon with a casement cloth in mul 
tiple colors and shades of colors taken from the painting, combining 
cotton, wool, linen and metallic threads to weave a softly shaded 
heavy drapery. 

Euclid Hallee took second place with a tabby weave material of 
Egyptian warp, hand-dyed brown, with weft of Contessa taffy brown 
and gold metallic thread covering a cherry frame screen made by her 
husband. The screen was hinged with leather thong so that it could 
be folded in either direction. Tied for third place were Dagmar Bag- 
ger, Thelma Anderson, Rose Camposarcone and Mrs. George Kaest- 
ner of Darien. Winners were selected by popular vote of the members 
present at the exhibit. 

A selection of the pieces from the exhibit will be taken to the 
Third New England Weavers’ Seminar, sponsored by the Guilds of 
New England in cooperation with the Extension Service of Massa- 
chusetts, at the University of Massachusetts, Amherst, July 6-10, 1959. 

EVELYN STRAUB 
WISCONSIN HANDWEAVERS Vay 2-3 
The Ninth Annual Exhibit of the Wisconsin Federation of Hand- 
weavers at the Allis Art Library in Milwaukee was judged by Gail 
Redfield, weaving instructor at Purdue University. 

Best of show, and first in the home decorating yardage class, went 
to Ilma Koeller for her drapery fabric, which was woven on an 
ivory colored mercerized cotton warp with a novelty cotton and metal- 
lic yarn. Its simplicity and the high quality of the weaving made it 
an outstanding entry. Second in this class went to Anita Doll's 
drapery fabric, which was particularly interesting because of the un 
usual combination of threads in the warp which included a variety of 
rayon, cotton and linen threads. 

One of the most popular classes was the apparel yardage class. 
There were examples of cotton, wool, linen, silk and a variety of 
mixtures, First was a striped fabric for a sheath dress by Leona 
Wheeler. The warp stripes of gray cotton, white boucle, and a black 
novelty yarn gave the fabric an interesting texture. 

Other firsts included Mrs. Christ Licht’s brown and beige rug with 
its rows of flossa knots, Constance Dentzler’s two tone aqua wool 
couch robe done in alternating strips of plain and lace weave, and 
Lillian Swawite’s wall hanging of varied colors and yarns in a tapestry 
weave depicting a weaver at her loom. 

Guild projects, which this year were to be mounted samples of up 
holstery material on a cotton warp in summer and winter weave, were 
submitted by eight of the guilds, making a total of almost one hun 
dred samples. The first award went to the Wauwatosa Weavers’ Guild: 


second, to the Sheboygan Shuttlecraft Guild ELINOR RUSSELI 





BOSTON ARTS FESTIVAL June 5-2! 

Seventy New England artisans were represented at the 1959 Boston 
Arts Festival in the New England Crafts Exhibition of outstanding 
works selected by a panel of prominent judges. 

Nearly 100 items adjudged best in individual state craft associa- 
tion competitions made up the special Festival exhibit of crafts in 
the Public Garden. The Boston Arts Festival Arts and Crafts ex- 
hibition was done in conjunction with the New England Crafts 
Council, the Council arranging with its six member Leagues to have 
juried regional shows. From these shows a Boston Arts Festival jury 
selected the items which comprise the Boston Arts Festival exhibit. 

The jury consisted of: Josiah Baird, dean of the Massachusetts 
School of Art, William Brown of the Worcester (Mass.) Crafts 
Center, and Mrs. David Stone, chairman of the jury, acting in behalf 
of Thomas Messer, director of Fine Arts of the Boston Arts Festival. 

New England craftsmen represented were: Connecticut—-Mary 
Sease, Waldo Healy, William Genereux, Helen Adelman, James 
Brower, Klara Cherepov, Elisbeth Kaleen, Lucille Landis, Mrs. Roger 
Lawrence, Florence H. Pettit, Harold Schremmer, Mary Risley; 
Maine—Carl Ten Broeck, Janet Ten Broeck, John Emery, Elizabeth 
H. Kaufman, Priscilla H. Merritt, Clifford Russell, Frank Stoke, Ann 
Wiseman; Massachusetts—Janice E. Bornt, Rudolph Brom, John 
Marcoux, Barbara Markey, Charles Abbott, Harris and Ros Barron, 
Edith and David Berger, J. David Broudo, Barbara Cavender Carmel, 
William Frost, Harry Holl, William Kurwacs, David Loveless, James 
F. McKinnell, Ruth E. Pfau, Janet C. Re, George Richards, Edward 
Story Taylor, Jane Tocco, Robert Troie, William Wyman; New 
Hampshire—Maxwell Chayat, Winifred Clark, Winchell McCore, 
Dean Maxfield Mullavey, George Salo, Frances Thompson, Walker 
Weed, Gerald Williams, Dorothy Mirth Young; Rhode Island—John 
Cavanagh, Walter Feldman, Henry Halem, Sonya Hall, Robert Hub- 
bard, Arlene Nilsson, Dorothy Perkins, Lyle Perkins, Rotraut Postler, 
Frances Stevenson, John Cipot, Oliver Greene, Molly Nye Tobey; 
Vermont—Nancy Wickham Boyd, David Gill, Arthur Sprague, 
Frances Holmes Boothby. 


WEAVERS GUILD OF ST. LOUIS June 5-29 
The biennial exhibit of the Weavers Guild of St. Louis at the City 
Art Museum showed a definite tendency toward adding a unique 
artistic value to necessities of life. Merit awards for outstanding work 
were given by the jury to four weavers. The smallest entry, a dainty 
all silk tapestry of a fair haired madonna holding a spray of wild 
roses and foliage against a pale blue background and mounted in 
an oval ebony frame was made by Jeanne Simpson. A large white 
flossa rug with warp of silk and knots of mohair, 12 strands per knot, 
and decorated with narrow brown stripes, in alternate directions, 
small squares in color punctuating the meeting of the stripes, was 
woven by Libbie Crawford. A square table cover of black, white and 
silver in eight-inch squares was woven by Helen Wenzel, who also 
showed a length of drapery in the same materials in white stripes. 
The fourth award went to Evelyn Anselevicius for a blanket or lap 
robe of brown and black wool, striped throughout but with no repeat. 
A whimsical “Review Sampler” by Margaret Lindsay displayed sew- 
ing needs on a gray wool background with compartments outlined in 
rose colored wool holding scissors in metallic yarn, a thimble, spools 
of various colored threads and a section of tape measure peeping 
through a slit in the warp. Inch wide brown borders at the sides car 
ried bow knot swatches of weaving of friends or from far places. 

Adding variety in size and color were some 75 uniformly mounted 
swatches woven on eight-inch l6oms threaded to Rosepath in various 
colored warps loaned to members to which they added wefts accord- 
ing to their fancy in pattern, color and texture. 

EDITH VARNEY 


TODAY'S RELIGIOUS ART Through June 28 

It woud be difficult to imagine a more interesting or provocative show 
than “Today's Religious Art,” on view at the Berkshire Art Museum. 
Pittsfield, Mass. Conceived and assembled by the Berkshire Art 
Center . . . the nucleus was provided by a show circulated nationally 
by the American Federation of Arts. This was supplemented by a 
series of photomurals of church architecture and ornament prepared 
by the Botolph Group, a Boston organization dedicated to improving 
such matters in the Roman Catholic church . . 
of David Loveless, of the Riggs Center in Stockbridge, the stair 


. Under the leadership 


landing at the Berkshire Museum and two galleries to the north of 
it were so transformed that a remarkable continuity was achieved . 

A review of such a show should emphasize the total impact rather 
than the individual components . There were some bad things in 
this show, but the average was surprisingly high Copying the 


past has clearly not expired and if the neo-Gothic (responsible for 


most of the vagaries of the past 100 years) is now clearly old hat, 
there is no real progress in shifting to the neo-Romanesque or the 
neo-Byzantine, however skillful the craftsmanship. Dr. Paul Tilich 
believes that uncompromising abstraction is probably the most fruitful 
line of development for today’s religious art. | agree with him, but 
recognize with him the difficulties such a position entails. For the 
time being, at least, | am willing to settle for David Holleman’s 
recent mosaic head from St. Teresa’s Church in Pittsfield. It is still 
true that by Byzantine standards, which Holleman worked within, 
Renaissance art is relatively soulless (exceptions like Masaccio, with 
his profound moral gravity duly noted.) But Holleman is not imitat- 
ing Byzantine mosaics; he is extending their dimension (quite 
literally in the areas which project like relief sculpture from the 
main plane of the mosaic itself). Among many items, | particularly 
admired a small bronze “Angel of the Lord” by Luise Kaisch 
two painted hangings by Zelda Strecker and a woven one, radiant 
in all manner of reds, by Jack Lenor Larsen. In the largest room 
there was a whole case full of well-designed metalwork for religious 
use. Perhaps the best part of the whole show was its non-sectarianism. 
It is fortunately no longer true that the Protestants are dragging 
their feet. But it is still true that the Catholics and the Jews, by 
reason of a longer head start, are showing the way to spiritual dis- 
covery in the visual arts in the service of organized religion. But 
how often in the over-all percentage of things? For everything shown 
here, how many hundreds of “safe” blasphemies daily occur? 
S. LANE FAISON JR. 
Condensed from The Berkshire Eagle 


Pin by Ronald Pearson 


FINGER LAKES ANNUAL May /-3/ 

This year’s Rochester Finger Lakes Exhibition 1959 reflected stress 
on quality rather than size with its entries from 63 craftsmen in all 
media from the surrounding region. Held at the Memorial Art Gallery 
of the University of Rochester, prizes were awarded to the following 
Ceramics—Julia Browne, James Secrest, Joanna Secrest, John Loree; 
enamels—-George Richardson; woodwork—Daniel Valenza; jewelry 
Ronald Pearson, Benson Murray; hollow ware—Hans Christiansen; 
weaving—Rachael Bellamy, Aina Ringler, Ruth Fowler, Elsie Frieling 
haus, Merle Alling 





EXHIBITIONS 


Press-mold decorated vase by Yien-Koo Wang 


FIVE CERAMISTS June 9-July 3 

Fong Chow, Ka-Kwong Hui, and Yien-Koo 
Wang of New York; Marie Woo of the Mid 
west; and Win Ng of the West Coast have 
shown their handthrown pottery at the Mi 
Chou Gallery (N.Y.C.) 

The works of the three New York potters, 
who have been exhibiting at this gallery regu 
larly, were examples showing their progress 
made during recent months 

Marie Woo and Win Ng, well known in 
their exhibited at this 
gallery for the first time. Miss Woo skillfully 
blends designs with well proportioned forms 
The glazes, with a wide range of hues, subtle 
and deep, are expertly used. Ng’s works are 
sculptural and expressive. The clay is scratched 
and pulled to create interesting texture. He 
also shows a set of enamel plates with small 


respective regions, 


animal decoration 


SYRACUSE REGIONAL WVarch !/4-April 12 

The Seventh Regional Art Exhibit of the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts included 10 
craft objects of high quality, a small repre- 
sentation in an otherwise large show of paint 
ing, sculpture and graphics. James Secrest was 
craftsmen with his 


sole prize-winner among 


bowl. Others in the show were 
ceramics: Vincent P. Clemente (Whitesboro). 
Hobart Cowles (Rochester), Marjorie S. Kirk 
(Syracuse), Jean I. Klym (Syracuse), Evelyn 
M. Newsome (Rochester), Margaret L. Weiss 
weaving: Helen F. Williams 
Benson S. Murray ( Morris 


(Cortland) ; Jere 


stoneware 


(Syracuse) ; 
(Syracuse) ; silver 
ville), Gerald Foley 
Osgood ( Rochester) 


wood 
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Painted Phrygian vase found in Turkey 


ANCIENT TEXTILES March 1-28 

A handsome collection of textiles, dating from 
the Graeco-Roman period to the 19th century, 
made up an exhibition called Abstract Art in 
Ancient Textiles. This show, recently at Corning 
Museum, Corning, N. Y., was a joint venture 
of the Textile Museum and the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts in Washington, D.C. The 
thesis behind this very literary exhibit is that 
abstract art is not a new conception but has 
since the the Magdalenian 
man. (Has anyone denied his debt to the 
past?) To illustrate this point, Robert Rich- 
man, director of the Institute, has selected an 


existed days of 


outstanding group of fabrics of the most com- 
plex prove that 
geometric and symbolic art has not been ar 
rived at recently. Richman stretches one’s im- 
agination to its very limit in order to discover 
Henry Moore in a Peruvian tapestry or Leger 
in Mesopotamian cotton cloth. Only the fanta- 
sies of Paul Klee come through clearly in the 


weaves. In his attempt to 


pre-Columbian tapestries 


However, the materials themselves are so 
very beautiful, are varied in texture, that one 
scarcely himself with the 
task of contrived comparison. A Peruvian Tia- 


huanaco, 1000-1300 a.p. is perhaps the nearest 


needs to concern 


in concept to an abstract painting—for its 
intricate composition is built up of geometric 
shapes. There are also handsome squares in 
Rafa pile from the Persian 
wonderfully stylized mural-like Graeco- 


telgian Congo; 
stripes ; 
Roman figures; examples of Ikat, both space 
and resist dyed, from South East Asia, and the 
Mudjar calligraphy from 13th century Spain 
GLORIA 8. FINN 


THE ANCIENT PHRYGIANS March 2-April 15 
Boston played host to treasures from Turkey 
when the first comprehensive collection of 
ancient Phrygian art to be exhibited in the 
U.S. was shown at the Museum of Fine Arts 
Priceless bronze items from the City of King 
Midas of the golden touch had been lent by 
the Turkish Government for this special show 
ing. These bronzes, discovered by a University 
of Pennsylvania Museum expedition in the 
ancient Phrygian capital, Gordion, located in 
present day Turkey, comprise the greater part 
of this traveling exhibition 

Bronzes, pottery, jewelry and stone sculpture 
from 2,000 B.C. to the third century before 
Christ illustrate the lives and accomplishments 
of the Hittites, the Phrygians and their con 
querors and descendants, all of whom inhabited 
the city through the centuries. Due to these 
excavations, for the first time precise knowledge 
is available of the almost legendary Phrygian 
kingdom and its who, according to 
Greek tales, were ruled by King Midas. An 
unusual piece in the Boston Museum exhibi 
tion is a small bust depicting King Midas 
with the ears of an ass, the penalty inflicted 
upon him according to the legend, because he 
awarded a musical contest prize to a satyr in 


people 


preference to a god 

Bronze bowls, jugs, 
drinking cups and decorative pins found in 
the tomb of King Gordius were also displayed 
Phrygian trade relations extended as far as 
the heart of the Assyrian Empire as well as 
into Eastern Asia Minor. Relations with the 
early civilization of Armenia account in part 
for their splendid metal work 


pitchers, cauldrons, 





ANCIENT MAYA May !7-June 17 

“The Art of Ancient Maya,” the first completely Mayan exhibition 
ever presented in the U.S. opened at the M. H. De Young Memorial 
Museum (San Francisco) bringing an entirely new concept of the 
great civilization that flourished for some 3,000 years in Central 


America 
The exhibition is made possible by the loan of more than 50 objects 


in the collection of the National Museum of Guatemala—the first 
great loan of its national antiquities ever made by that country—and 
the results of recent excavations conducted by the University of 
Pennsylvania in cooperation with the Guatemalan government. The 
exhibition contains more than 100 examples of Mayan art dating 
between 1500 B. ¢ and 1500 A.D 

The first to clarify the accomplishments of the Maya as distinct 
from the Aztec, Toltec, and other American Indian cultures of 
Mexico and Central America, it documents the rise and decline of 
a high pre-Columbian civilization that used hieroglyphs, an extremely 
accurate calendar and the complicated mathematical computations 
ft astronomy 

One of the most impressive works in the exhibition is a six foot 
tall stela or stone shaft such as were carved and set up by the Maya 
to mark certain time intervals or to record astronomical data. Un 
covered in 1958, it weighs more than 1800 pounds and dates about 
00 B.C. It depicts in low relief a priest or other dignitary wearing 
an elaborate mask headdress and carrying a baton and a flint on a 
handle 

Polychrome pottery (see above chipped and incised obsidian, 
carved shells and terra cotta figurines reveal the variety and the high 
achievement of the arts of the Maya, especially during their heyday, 
the classical stage. from about 300 B.C. to 900 A.D 


In Brief 

At the exhibition for their 10th Anniversary Convention at the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts, April 24-26, the Contemporary Handweavers of 
Texas gave both the 10th Anniversary Award and Best of Show to 
weaver Martha Morse for her upholstery fabric Over 60 pieces 
of stoneware by Harrison Melntosh of Claremont, Calif.. were ex 
hibited in a joint show with ten original rya rugs by noted Finnish 
weaver Eva Brummer at the Long Beach Museum of Art, Calif., from 
Vay 10-June 
viewing Hal Riegger. formerly of San Francisco, now head of the 
Ceramic Department at the Florida Gulf Coast Art Center, Beleavi, 
received special award for his garden sculpture at the Second Annual 


The rugs were flown here especially for this premier 


Florida Sculptor’s Show, Norton Gallery 


CRAFT NEWS 


(continued from page 6) 


INTERNATIONAL Design Competition for Sterling Silver Flatware is 
announced by the ACC: 1) designs to be submitted to a committee 
of selection from invited participants this August; 2) designs and 
models selected for further development to be put in silver model 
form (the rest to receive honorariums); 3) completed designs and 
models to be submitted for jurying and up to five prizes of $1,000 
each; 4) International Silver Company to produce at least one of the 
selected designs on a royalty basis with a guarantee of $5,000 mini- 
mum royalty; 5) exhibition in September, 1960, at New York’s 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts of all designs submitted in the com- 
petition. Opportunity for non-invitational non-commissioned participa- 
tion is provided, and silversmiths interested may write the competi- 
tion’s director: Meyric Rogers, Sterling Silver Flatware, ACC, 29 
West 53rd Street, New York City. 


THAILAND is destination of Kansas craftsman Pat R. Matlock taking 
on a long-term assignment for the International Labor Office to 
improve conditions among that country’s craftsmen 


ELLEN SIEGEL Designs, a new contract design organization at 160 
East 55th Street, New York, for the development of special purpose 
fabrics for home furnishings and apparel, has been started by this 
Cranbrook graduate and winner of an award at the 1956 Modern 
Museum “Textiles U.S.A.” exhibit. 


ACC has established six specific regional areas for the conduct of its 
varied activities, as a result of a recent survey. Main considerations 
in defining the boundaries of these divisions, according to the ACC: 
disposition of existing craft groups; traditional geographical bound 
aries 


POTTER Gunilla Palmstierna, one of the leaders among the younger 
generation of Scandinavian craftsmen (see CRAFT HORIZONS, March 
1958, p. 27), speaks out in a recent issue of Sweden’s craft maga- 
zine, FORM, on the problems of the young professional: Every year 
100 new craftsmen graduate from craft school. Does Sweden have 
use for their talents? The commercial artists and interior decorators 
have a pretty easy time of it; the silversmiths, weavers and potters 
have a very tough time finding jobs. Many are forced to give up 
and change professions, others may exist teaching their crafts on a 
hobby level. The schools try hard to alleviate the situation but only 
have limited possibilities of placing a few students in industry and 
cannot help the individual craftsman who goes it alone. 

Gunilla Palmstierna (who came to this country last month for six 
months on a fellowship and was invited to attend the Lake George 
craft conference) asks if industry should not be interested in doing 
something about the problem. The companies need the artists to 
help improve their products. Where are the craftsmen’s training fields 
in this area? Some very good designer-craftsmen have given up hope 
of allying themselves with industry in their own country and gone 
abroad to find work. This is economically senseless—considering how 
much it costs the state to educate its artists—when these very artists 
wind up designing foreign production that competes with Sweden's. 

Craftsmen in Sweden cannot afford to keep a private workshop 
going without subsidization. Instead of filling an important function 
in society, they live a very depressed existence, eking out a living 
with some other job, dedicating only their free time to their craft. 

She suggests the formation of an artist-craftsman’s co-operative, say- 
ng it is a direction the craft schools might initiate by putting more 
stress on greater co-operation among different types of craftsman and 
less on the tendency to specialize. This could begin to make craftsmen 
an economic force in their country after they get out of school. 
Space to start a co-op is the greatest problem. Schools should help 
with that. [Stockholm has just erected an enormous state-sponsored 
craft school.| The excuse of the elder generation that many young 
craftsmen will not follow the careers they learn in craft school does 
not hold water 

The hard facts, the surplus of educated craftsmen, craftsmen forced 
to accept conditions laid down by industry, do not make for healthy 
artistic freedom. We need a continuous flow of new “formgivers” 
to keep our industry alive, pleads Gunilla Palmstierna 

Upshot of her article was a grand row in Stockholm involving 
artists, craftsmen and art school faculty, echoes of which even reached 
the floor of Parliament. Chances appear good that the government 
will seek to solve some of the problems she raised 
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'BOOKS 


POTTERY: FORM AND EXPRESSION by Mar- 
guerite Wildenhain, published by the American 
Craftsmen’s Council, New York, N.Y., 149 
pages, 96 black and white illustrations, $4.50. 
The publication of this book marks a distin- 
cuished achievement for both author and 
publisher. For this is a rare book—one that 
communicates the thinking and philosophy of 
one of the most respected potters of our time, 
the poetry of a creative mind, at the same 
time that it gives the practical considerations 
of what it is to be a practicing professional 
potter. It certainly does not tell how to be 
one, for Marguerite Wildenhain speaks the 
mature vocabulary of love for the craft; she 
does not spell out the alphabet of techniques. 
The latter is available in profusion from many 
books; what she has to offer is unique and 
personal—the credo of more than 30 years of 
unstinting devotion to the humanistic and 
artistic ideals of craftsmanship. 

Her eloquence to this principle cannot be 
paraphrased by any review and we serve our 
readers best with a liberal sprinkling of 
vssages from the book: 

To be a craftsman apparently requires 
a definite attitude towards work and life, 
something evidently few schools are able 
to convey, something that cannot easily be 
taught in courses on techniques and 
theories. Mass school education quite nat 
urally consists of more or less abstract 
and impersonal ideas, facts and techniques 
lo a large percentage of students all this 
is being conveyed en masse and with a 
conformity that is apt to restrict the 
thinking process and the personal struggle 
of a student towards maturity. Instead 
they impose certain rules and theories 
that will bring him quick results and a 
degree. This will limit the scope of his 
feelings, of his thoughts, his ideas, his 
likes and dislikes, his personal conception 
of art and his total growth as a man and 
as an artist. There is something that a 
young student must learn, something for 
mative and essential that he cannot easily 
get in our school system. It is something 
that he gets in the daily contact with a 
man who has worked and has concentrated 
all his energies in that one special field 
he has chosen as his life work. The daily 
interchange of ideas, of experience, of 
thought, the common interest of student 
and teacher in the solving of the recur 
ring difficulties of a profession—not in a 
classroom but in an actual life situation 
will necessarily bring the student close to 
the way of life of that master. An intuitive 
understanding of that man, his attitude. 
his standards, will help the student to a 
certain assimilation of all that the master 
represents and this assimilation becomes 
obviously a part of his education and his 
personal development. This is the all 
important issue 

For the artist-potter is like the priest: 
he has dedicated his life to something 
that is greater than he—to beauty, expres 
sion, art. And, strangely 
potter has to achieve this spiritual feat 
physically, with his hands, and working 
in a tough and unsophisticated material. 
Clearly, somewhere there must be a more 


enough, the 


than usual synthesis of heart, mind and 
hand. And this is the fact that, for me. 
will always give value to hand pottery, if 
it is creatively alive, in any age, and 


especially in one as mechanically-minded 
as ours . 

To make pottery means, as we have 
seen, to give form to a material that offers 
many tempting possibilities. Not for noth- 
ing is man said to have been made out of 
clay. it is the basic stuff of life—and, just 
as a poet who might want to write about 
mankind, after a year’s experience of life, 
would fail, so the potter who thought he 
was a competent potter after the same 
length of time would obviously fail, also. 
It takes years to find valid and genuine 
forms and it takes all the skill, intelli- 
gence, feeling, experience, talent, dis- 
crimination and integrity of a man. It is 
in the widest sense a problem of human 
development and of how to pour the sum 
of a man’s experience of life into form 

.. We shali thus try to formulate more 
specifically our problem in pottery, in the 
following way: it is to create forms out 
of a formless and boundless multitude of 
clay masses, forms that have originated 
in the conception of the potter, that have 
grown out of his idea of beauty, his skill 
as a craftsman and his total intelligence, 
feeling and belief as a human being 

To think in his material is the potter's 
aim. It will allow him to put into clay 
that which he visualizes in his mind with- 
out either forcing his material to some 
expression that it cannot have, or coercing 
his own images into the concrete restric- 
tion of some alien material . . . 

All pots are functional, even those that 
are supposed to be purely decorative, for 
that is their function 

Technique alone has no depth of mean- 
ing; as in poetry, where the most perfect 
technique in rhyme and verse without a 
valuable thought and emotion behind it 
would not make a poem of any signif 
cance, so too with pottery. Technique is 
but a way to make something. Whether 
that “something” is of human value will 
depend on what the potter has to say and 
how he uses the technique to convey that 
idea to others. So, here again, as through 
the whole education of a craftsman, it be- 
comes more important to develop the 
potter as a man than as a technician, so 
that as he grows and his ideas clarify and 
mature, he will be able to invent and use 
his own techniques 

Real expression is not consciously made; 
it grows slowly, invisibly . For man 
created pots after his own image, from a 
clay that he dug somewhere near the 
place where he was living. He made his 
pots to suit his needs, all of them, cor- 
poreal, religious, ethical, esthetical 

Today, the effort of creation must be 
carried by the craftsman singly and often 
in opposition to the society in which he is 
living. This requires a much stronger 
personality and a greater amount of talent 
than in those times when the whole of 
society carried the craftsman 

It is the nearly limitless variations and 
modulations on the theme “pot” that 
make “Pottery.” If we look around us 
with open eyes we will see that there is 
no one solution for pottery, just as there 
is no one color of race, nor one variety of 
animal or plant; neither is there one way 
of making pottery that is better in itself 
than another, the methods and techniques 
are all equal under the sun. It is what 
we are able to do with them that matters. 


The black and white photographs on almost 





every page of this handsomely designed book 
are superb examples chosen with genuine his- 
torical knowledge of all pottery cultures and 
worth the price of this fine book. 
The few illustrations of contemporary pot- 
tery, other than the author's own, reveal a 
more circumscribed taste. The very last chap- 
ter offering “An Imaginary Dialogue between 
a Student and A Potter” 
intimate experience with the problems of the 
young potter in the state of becoming, trou- 
bled about his place in society, his creative 
development, his economic survival. Marguerite 
Wildenhain, to whom students have come to 
her workshop at Pond Farm, Guerneville, 
California, from all over the country and the 
world, as far away as India and China, knows 

not the answers—but the dignity, the pride, 
the satisfaction of looking for them. R. S. 


are alone 


is priceless for its 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
by Denis Diderot, 


DIDEROT PICTORIAL 
TRADES AND INDUSTRY 
published by Dover Publications, New York. 
485 copper-plates. 2-volume set, $18.50. 

Famous for its part in bringing about the 
French Revolution, one of the main objectives 
of the magnificent Encyclopédie, ou Dictionaire 
Raisonné des Sciences, des Arts et des 
Vétiers was to encourage the growth of indus. 
try in 18th-century France by revealing trade 
secrets that had been concealed from outsiders 
monopolies. Since 


for generations by trade 


“industry” at the time was, of course, mainly 
much of this work illustrated 
craft practices of the In a format that 
permits most of the engravings to appear in 
their original size, Dover has reproduced 485 
18th-century life from 
giving the readers a pano- 
shopkeepers. 


hand operated, 
time. 


drawings of economic 
the Encyclopédie, 
view of the 


laborers of the bourgeois France 


rami craftsmen, 
farmers and 
of the Enlightenment, 
brink of that great revolution that produced 
world. For anyone 
textiles, 


a country poised on the 
our modern democratic 
glass, 
pottery or 


concerned personally with 
metals, enameling, bookbinding, 
cabinetmaking these volumes will portray for 


him the childhood of his craft. c. B. 


CERAMICS AND METALWORK: PAGEANT OF 
JAPANESE ART, published by Toto Shuppan 
Co., Tokyo; distributed by Charles Tuttle Co., 
Rutland, Vt.. 161 10 color plates, 140 
black and white illustrations. $2.95. 

Perhaps of all the Japanese arts held in high 
the ceramics asso- 


pages, 


esteem in the West today 
ciated primarily with the tea ceremony and 
exemplified by Buddhist bronzes 
and samurai have had the deepest 
impact. The unsurpassed beauty of Japanese 
ceramics has been one of the main 


metalwork 
swords 


sources 
of inspiration for modern ceramic design, 
while the superb craftsmanship of the samurai 
sword has given metalworkers fresh impetus. 
The history and generous examples of each 
given full and generous treatment in 
this compact, A com- 
panion volume also published at this time is 
TEXTILES AND LACQUER by the same com- 
pany at the same price with comparable num- 
Stylistic and technical 
embroidery and 


times 


craft ts 
economy-priced volume. 


ber of illustrations. 
developments _ in 
dyed 
until the beginning of the modern period, 
while the magnificent costumes of the Noh 
and Kabuki theaters of the Edo period are 
given full development of 
the art of lacquer from the simplest rudiments 
to the fully developed makie form, known in 
the West as “gold lacquer,” 
hensively in this excellent little book. 


bro« ade, 


fabrics are traced from earliest 


presentation. The 


is treated compre- 


DESIGN QUARTERLY: Double Issue Nos. 
and 43, 1958, published by the Walker Art 
Center, Minneapolis, $1.50 for soft 
$2.50 for hard covers. 64 pages. 
Here, at last, is the first anthology 
varying streams in American pottery 
With few exceptions, every serious potter with 
a familiar record of continuity and achieve- 
ment has been included in this pictorial com- 
pendium that shows the work of 82 potters 
least one illustration for each. An 
testament to the creative dynamics 
American ceramics 
the book is a sorely- 


covers, 


of the 


today. 


with at 
exciting 
now taking place in 
throughout the country, 
needed record of varying activity. One cannot 
fail to be impressed by the energy, vitality 
and inventiveness of these works, by the fact 
that our potters are not just decorators and 
classicists—they are a restless lot pushing 
pottery into new realms of formal and visual 
To do so they do not surrender 
function, but rather they 
The biographical 
potters 


experience 
the demands of 
base of art. 
each of the 


broaden the 
sketches, morever, for 
represented are full and accurate, with state- 
ments of credo by each wherever the editor 
was able to obtain them. 

Editor Meg Torbert is to be congratulated 
for this invaluable documentation. It belongs 
on the shelf of every potter, library, home 
furnishings and art editor, and pottery lover. 
The book may be ordered in hard or soft 
from the Walker Art Center. 

R. S. 


cover directly 


MOSAICS OF ST. MARK’S by Forlati and 
Toesca, published by New York Graphic 
Society, Greenwich, Connecticut. $22.50. 

This is the first book to be devoted entirely 
to the presentation in color of the world fa- 
mous mosaic decoration that covers the walls, 
vaulting and lofty domes of the Church of 
St. Mark in Venice. One of the truly great 
achievements of pre-Renaissance art, these 
mosaics have a special appeal today in view 
of the modern revival of interest in mosaics 
and ceramic arts. Byzantine in origin and 
Venetian in development, these hauntingly 
beautiful works are rendered in 44 superb 
1l'2” x 15” color plates. This is the closest 
you can come to seeing them from your arm- 
chair. Details are rendered so clearly, you 
feel you can almost touch the real thing. 

The text of Mosaics of St. Mark's has been 
Italian authorities. Pietro 
Toesca describes the mosaics, discussing the 
development of their style and techniques, 
and Ferdinando Forlati chronicling the cen- 
turies-long building and rebuilding of this 
magnificent church, the symbol of a beautiful 
city, from its founding in 830 A.D. to the 
contemporary work of restoration and repair 
of this century. 


written by two 


JEWELRY MAKING by Murray Bovin, pub- 
lished by the author, 68-36 108th Street, Forest 
Hills, L. L, N. Y. 159 pages. $4.25 in hard 
covers; $2.95 in soft. 

4 straightforward presentation of jewelry 
techniques, this broadly ranging how-to book 
most of the standard contemporary 
procedures plus a number of decoration 
processes like enameling, plating and chasing, 
and includes chapters on stone setting and 
casting. Unfortunately lacking in step-by-step 
process pictures and seriously harmed by its 
selection of examples of modern jewelry, many 
of which are substandard, Bovin’s recently 
revised and enlarged book is, nevertheless, a 
practical guide to the craft for amateur or 
professional. Cc. B. 


covers 


ANNUAL PHOTO 


LORING CONTEST OFFER 


CONTEST DATES: JUNE 1, 1959 to SEPT. 30, 1959 


OTHER PRIZES 


2ND PRIZE compiete closet furnishings for any 
home from the famous lines of TOWN HOUSE. 


SRD PRIZE A year's supply of Famous ACCESSO- 
CRAFT costume jewelry. 


4TH PRIZE World renowned KONICA II! camera. 
5TH PRIZE A fabulous ROLLEICORD Camera. 


6TH PRIZE a ful! year’s dresses from the SEVEN 
UP JUNIOR DRESS HOUSE OF N.Y.C. 


AND MANY OTHER VALUABLE PRIZES ALL 
VALUED AT $50 OR MORE!!! 


MARSHALL’S 3RD ANNUAL 
PHOTO OIL COLORING CONTEST 


Here’s all you need to do to get in line for 
these DE-LUXE awards. Pick out your favor- 
ite print and color it with MARSHALL’S 
PHOTO-OIL COLORS OR PHOTO OIL PENCILS. 
Get official FREE entry blanks and tape 
them on the back of your prints. Send in as 
many prints as you like. All contestants can 
arrange to have their entries returned. 


MARSHALL'S Colors and Free entry blanks are available 
At Art, Webby and Photo Stores Everywhere, or write to: 


(Ose e SS Oe eS Hag 
’ 


MAR 1 
Dept. C, 167 No. 9th St., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. . 
MARSHALL'S PHOTO-OIL COLOR HOBBY SET 
ban Se preetons-entint et pi 
rm out professional-loo' color ints a 
your very first try with MARSHALL'S PHOTO-O i 
PHOTO-OIL COLOR PENCILS $4.98. set of rm 1 
CO beautiful assorted colors, complete with ac- 
poms need my instructions. 
"S PRE-COLOR SPRAY $1.50. Dulls 
CO) ae -- A. — for —., 
iL COLORING on Fun on profit 
OC $3ee $3.08 ce Someiehe text 4. photo coloring. ? 
— q 
STATE 
i 
4 








city 
a pictures will be impartially judged for their 


ished 
For full information, send for contest blank. 











STONINGTON CRAFT HOUSE 


Matching Address Book 
(shown) 4° x 5%” 2.75 
Ceramics-Pewter 
Hend Woven & Hand Blocked 
Table Linens 


Stonington—Connecticut 


21 High St., 





SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE | 


Let us help you with your ceramic 
needs. We have a coinplete line of school 
supplies and equipment: slips, clays, 
kilns, brushes, 
sprayers, pens, and books. Large illus- 
trated catalogue free to scheols and 
ceramic teachers. 25¢ to others. 


7 ELM STREET, ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


colors, wheels, tools, 





ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIAL 
British Imports 
Evenweave linens for Cross Stiteh, Orawn Fabrics, 
Twitls, Crewe! wool, * floss. 


. Tatting, 
Smoeking, Assicsi, ote.), Linenthres 
Write for information and i - to 


JOAN TOGGITT 
52 Vanderbilt Avenve, New York 
Send 25¢ for handling charges 


a ° 
4 Complete Line of Moterials and Equipment 


SPECIAL PREPARED CLAY BODIES 


We have expanded our business to mix all clay 
bodies: to include varied colors, for slip casting, 
throwing and sculpture. From cone #010 to cone 
8. (Art ware—stone wore.) Write for our special 
clay sheet. OUR AIM IS QUALITY 

Jack D. Wolfe Co., ine., 62 Horatio St., N.Y. 14, WA4-1176 


7, Y 














UPRIGHT PATeRUG LOOM 


Takes minimum floor space. Easy to ——3 
Warping in one operation. To weave rugs 2’ 
76" to % = 12°. A new booklet, HANOKNOTTED 
RUG WEAVING, 27 illustrations, detailed instruc- 
tions, now ready. Price $2.00, credited to purchase 
of loom. If not available from your dealer, write 
Paternayon Bros, Inc, 312 East 95th Street, 
New York 28, New York 














The Famous 


KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER’S WHEEL 
Write for FREE information 
H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 
Route Two, Dept. B, Crestline, Ohio 





™ c. W. SOMERS & CO." 


Tools, Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for 
Silver and Gold Jewelry Making 
Silversmithing Supplies 
Catalogue on request 


387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Distributor for Handy & Harman 








LIQUID PLASTICS 


for Embedding and Laminating, Cast- 
ing and Molding, Tile, Mosaic and 
Jewelry work. 

Send 25¢ for Manual. Write to Dept. H-55 








The Castolite Co., Woodstock, Ill. 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


COLE POTTER’S WHEEL is new stand-up design 
incorporating welded steel tripod frame and 
heavy cast iron fly wheel that is disengaged 
-horsepower friction-drive 

reinforced 
Fur further 
Gay- 


automatically from % 
motor. Innovation is the rugged 
plastic splash pan. Price $250. 
information: Cole Ceramic Laboratories, 
Way, Sharon, Mass. 


BATIK craftsmen will be interested to hear 
that Norman Ceramics, 225 Mamaroneck Ave., 
Mamaroneck, N.Y., is marketing a new cold 
liquid wax that replaces the dangerous hot 
wax usually used in this craft. Also available: 
analine dyes in liquid form with fixative al- 
ready suspended in them; pure silk yardage; 
even brushes and stretch frames to start do- 
scratch. This major 
is one of the few manu 
of ovens for heat form 


ing batik from school 
supplier, 


facturers 


incidentally, 
(on order } 


ing Plexiglas 


SPRAY GUN with its own throw-away cans ol 
propellant gas is neat new idea for craftsmen 
spray. Jet-Pak 

that can be thinned to 
. delivers a steady constant 
User can keep a num 


occasional need to 
liquid 


proper consistency 


with an 
sprays any 


pressure until used up 
ber of liquids in various jars ready for instant 
demountable unit 
if not available at 


2075 E. 65th St.. 


with the single 
for $4.95 in stores, 
Sprayon, 


spraying 
Selling 
your dealer's, write 


Cleveland, Ohio 


| MOLDING LATEX to speed production of finely 


detailed flexible rubber molds has been devel 
oped by Adhesive Products Corp., 1660 Boone 
Ave.. New York 60, N. Y. In its original form 
Admold is a milk-white, water-soluble liquid 
rubber applied to any object via brush or 
spray gun. Simply exposed to air, it cures to 
a light amber. Available in pints, quarts, ga! 
lons and drums. 


POTTERS might get a kick out of this one: a 
arrangement kit of wild flowers 
California, Nevada and Arizona 
deserts and mountains like an ideal 
product for setting off pots on display. Price 
is only $3 postpaid from Roland’s of Cali 
Dept. C-10, 904 West “J” St., Ontario 


dry flower 
gathered in 
Seems 


fornia, 
Calif 


NEW METALLIC yarn is 


laminate called Supe rhine developed by Metlon 


a Mylar quality foil 


especially for its soft hand and exceptionally 
high yield, 


basis 


making it more economical on a 


yardage than any previous foil-type 


metallic, says its manufacturer 


PLASTIC modeling “clay” is an extraordinary 
new material for the children of craftsmen 

that many an adult will have fun with. Pyrocon 
substance that comes in 


blue and black. 


can be hand mixed to obtain striated colora 


is a plastilene-like 
bars of white, yellow, These 
tions or any solid color of the rainbow by add 
ing amounts of one color or another to the 
mass you work in your hand. 
that it can be baked in the oven hard enough 
that figurines or other objects can be made 
permanent. Product of Transogram Company, 
200 Fifth 


everywhere 


Best feature is 


Avenue, Pyrocon is available almost 
A word of warning, 
however. Lay kids in 
the playroom. The stuff eats right into asphalt 
tile even though it washes right off their hands 


in toy stores. 


newspapers under the 





DIP GLAZE WITH NEW 
PLASTIC SPIDERS 
Finger tip control 
LEAVES ONLY PIN 
POINT MARKS 


Box of 4 for $1.00 Postpaid 
Taylor Ceramic Specialties 
Box 99— Mt. Carmel, Conn. 








WOOD-—STONE 


Carving Tools — Rifflers — Rasps 
Imported Finest Quality 
Send for Brochure C 


Alexander's Sculptural Supply 
117 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 














CRAFT 
STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
YWCA 


840 Sth Av 
at Sist N. Y. 
Circle 6-3700 


Bookbinding, Cabinet Mak- 
ing, Ceramics, 
Encmeling, Jewelry, Lapi- 
dary, Leatherwork, Point- 
ng, Sculpture, Silk Screen, 
Silversmithing, Weaving, 
Arts & Crafts for Group 
Leaders 


Catalog CH 
Men, Women, Day, Evening 




















Courses for students of weav- 
metaismithing, 
painting, seulpture, 
and for graduates in architec- 
ture. Degrees offered: B.F.A.. 
M.F.A and M.Arch Fail 
term begins A 14, 
1959. Send for Catalogue. 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


151 ACADEMY ROAD, 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 


Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL catelogue 
veatares 11941 EAST BLVD. 
CLEVELAND 6, onuio 





SILVERSMITHS 


Ludwig Wolpert Israeli Gone 
instructs in design and execution of 
JEWISH CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 
sponsored by 
THE JEWISH MUSEUM of 
The Jewish Theol y of America 
92nd Street and Fifth Avenue, New York City 
SAcramento 2-2482 
Registration for fall se 
mester until October 15 














HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL | 
OF CRAFTS 
LIBERTY, MAINE 


Summer Session June 29 to August 29 




















ALLIED ARTS 


BX476 LA CONNER, WASHINGTON 





CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is tenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


$1. SPECIALS: 300-%” porcelain assorted tiles. 
200-2" porcelain assorted tiles. 125-%4" vene- 
tial glass assorted tiles. 10-polished free-form 
abalone. 10-polished pebbles; agates, jaspers, 
etc. 20-%" cork balls. CREATIVE MERCHAN- 
DISERS, 1821 Fourth Street, San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia. 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. #1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earrings attachment—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11. 


MAGNETIC HOLDER—Holds tacks and small 
metal objects; priceless when it comes to crafts; 
101 uses. Mail $1.00 to Magnetic Holder Co., 
P. O. Box 715, San Antonio, Texas. Guoranteed 
satisfaction or money refunded. 





BOOKS 


BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER. Send for free cat- 
alog, listing over 180 weaving books from all 
over the world. CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SER- 
VICE, COAST RT., MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 


FREE Catalog of Fine Art and Craft Books of 
all countries. Many Bargains. Any book, new 
and out-of-print supplied, send your Order 
Today, Prompt Service. Artcraft, Baldwin, 
Maryland. 


DIMENSION OF DESIGN: This valuable book 
was edited from the taped transcripts of the 
Second Annual Conference of American Crafts- 
men held at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin in June 
1958. It is an essential reference for those 
who wish to know about the creative, social 
and economic problems of the craftsman today. 
To complete your Conference series, there are 
also some copies still available of ASILOMAR, 
the record of the First Annual Conference of 
American Craftsmen held in California in 1957. 
Price each: $3.50. To ACC members: $2.75. 
Write: American Craftsmen’s Council, 29 W. 
53 Street, N. Y. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs with 
groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 

ples, 35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 








CRAFTS WANTED 


CRAFTSMEN: we are a retail gift shop, wanting 
to purchase for resale in following crafts— 
ceramics, enamels, woodenware. POTTERY BA- 
ZAAR, 53 East 8th St., NYC. Hours: Noon-9 PM 
Mon. thru Sat. Send samples, photos, prices, 
and/or bring in information. 





ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 





FOR SALE 


For Salel CERAMIC STUDIO and 8 ROOM 
HOME. Studio equipment, stock, finished pieces. 
Some furniture. Only studio in town. Details on 
request. Lois Ellis, 610 W. Dobbs, Tyler, Texas. 


For Sale: 18th Century STONE HOUSE of rare 
distinction and comfort. Perf. restored. Acreage 
available. 75 miles New York City. Box 459, 
Craft Horizons, 29 West 53 St., New York 19, 
N. Y. 


UNUSUAL! UNIQUE! African-Oriental Carvings! 
Handicraft! 100 item photo-catalog 50¢. Zeoli, 
1831 Matthews, New York City. 





HARDWARE 


PERIOD FURNITUURE HARDWARE. Authentic 
reproductions at wholesale prices. Free catalog. 
Bazaar, Dept. 103, P. O. Box 506, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUY WHOLESALE! 100,000 Nationally Adver- 
tised Products. Appliances, Cameras, Sporting 
Goods, Housewares, Watches, Typewriters, 
Tools, Clothing, etc. Discounts to 80%. Buy-Rite, 
Box 258, Hawthorne 159, New Jersey. 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel. W. Wooley, 115-R Donald, 
Peoria, Illinois. 





CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln made. 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild, 
712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 





INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
10¢. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 





JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


Obsidian masks, wonderful hand-carved faces, 
%, curious, handsome, $1.25 each. Jewelers 
cement, giant tube, $1. each; miracle solder, 
joins and metal, melts at mere caress of flame, 
no flux needed, 1 ft. trial length, $1. Cultured 
black baroque pearls, strange, beautiful, large, 
$2. each. Fascinating catalogue, 25 cents. Sam 
Kramer, 29 West 8th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


MAGAZINES 
MONTHLY, STEP-BY-STEP lesson projects for the 
ceramist, enameler, china painter. 1 year, 
$3.00; 2 years, $5.00. Arts & Crafts Monthly, 
Box 4011 Strathmoor Station, Detroit, Michigan. 
BACK COPIES of CRAFT HORIZONS may be 
ordered from handy Contents Check-List. Check- 
List describes articles appearing during past 
ten years under separate craft classifications. 
Send 25¢ for handling. Write: Craft Horizons, 
29 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





MOSAICS 


MOSAIC TILES, 414", scored %"; sample chart, 
prices, instructions, $3.00. Annesley’s, Rt. 17K, 
Montgomery, N. Y. 





OUTLETS WANTED 


Due to heart condition, | must stop my full load 
of teaching at University here. Am starting a 
basement shop, making all kinds of contem- 
porary jewelry in medium price range (enamel- 
ing, copper, brass), medium high (silver), high 
(gold). Custom work too. Would like reputable 
outlets. John Poore Crafts, 1800 Las Lomas N.E., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


CERAMIC DECORATOR experienced in scraffito, 
brush work, trailing, and spraying techniques. 
Steady employment, location 2 hours from New 
York. Write: Box 195, Craft Horizons, 29 West 
53 St., New York 19, N. Y. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


WEAVING POSITION desired Southeastern 
U.S., Assistant Professor, M.F.A. Cranbrook. 
Consider 9-month appointment. Other expe- 
rience: sculpture, wood carving, jewelry, metal- 
smithing, ceramics, textile printing. Box 542D, 
Cherokee, North Carolina. 





PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


ELECTRIC Plastic Laminating Kit. Complete for 
Fun or Profit. $14.95. Therm Appliance Mfg., 
St. Charles, Illinois. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


FREE! 32 page wholesale shelving catalog. Sell 
shelving — parts bins—counters—cabinets—shop 
equipment. Sold everywhere! Terrific commis- 
sions. Jobber discounts. BFC Corporation, 
2934E, Hedley, Philadelphia 37, Pa. 





SHELLCRAFT 


NEW Shell Jewelry Design Pamphlets FREE, for 
beginners and experienced. Shelicraft, Dept. Q, 
514 N.W. 79th St., Miami, Fla 








New Craft Tools! 
x-acto 
i SAFETY-GUARD /7........ 
Decorate Weedenvere KNIVES’ 9 


*Pat. Pending 





You'll be delighted to see how beautifully 
PRISMACOLOR pencils take to natural wood. 
Sliding metal guard for absolute § <> Ghat guincinto 


Dry pigments have a natural affinity for wood catete tn cantinn, baniiinn ont = Ch e 
, _ turn an 
surfaces. On wooden plates and trays, bowls, lamp storage. Accommodate the reg- quesd is free to move 
bases, bookends and furniture, they produce fine ular surgically-sharp, instant- outside of knife. 
lines . . . light shadings ... and solid masses of ly interchangeable X-acto 
color in brilliant, light-fast shades. blades. Won't roll off in- 


. . i i board. 
PRISMACOLOR pencils are easier, cleaner to clined drawing bees 
work with. Neater, too, because they won't smear, No. 1G (Illustrated) $1.20 
And they require no solvents, brushes or rags. No. 2G (Not Shown) $1.50 
(Heavy Duty Model) 2— Pull hex knob 


When the design is done, a light coat of clear until blade is cover- 
varnish enhances the colors, seals out moisture, ed, half turn locks 
’ OPEN CLOSED guard. 














Write today for your free pencil 


and instruction sheet! 
FREE! BUYING GUIDE for 


Gs PRISMACALOR soto) i. ao 


Eagle Pencil Co., Danbury, Conn. Ws X-ACTO, INC. paw Let blade pro- 
48-71 Van Dam Street length and lock 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. guard. Can't slip. 





Name. 


Address City 





ily 
Headquarters 
for oe 


YG } 
i Filler 


Handweavers’ Supplies 


To be sure you always get the highest in quality, the 
newest in textures and the most fashionable colors 
in yarns and the very best in craftsmanship in looms 
and other equipment, join the thousands of happy, 
satisfied weavers who have made Lily headquarters 
for all their weaving needs. 

A large and complete stock ready for prompt ship- 
ment in any quantity. FREE price list. Complete set 
of samples and color cards for $1. This $1 can be 
applied to your next order of $10 or more. 


NEW 14 inch Lily Table Loom— 
Write for FREE descriptive leaflet 


LILY MILLS COMPANY « Dept. HWC, Shelby, N. C. 





